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THE DEATH OF THE CZAR FORETOLD. 


[The following memorandum has been com- 
municated to the Times by Dr. Granville, the 
English physiciay, who formerly enjoyed the pro- 
fessional confidence of the Russian Imperial fam- 
ily. The document purports to have been ad- 
dressed to Lord Palmerston, from Kissengen, in 
Bavaria, in July, 1853.] 

My Lord: Failing in my endeavors to meet 
with your lordship at the appointed interview at 
the House of Commons on the 22d ult., at which 
I proposed to make a viva voce communication 
of some importance to the government, as I 
thought, concerning the present political dis- 
cussions with Russia, I stated, in a second note, 
written at the moment of my departure from 
England for this place, that I regretted the dis- 
appointment, inasmuch as the subject of the in- 
tended communication, from its delicate nature, 
did not admit of being committed to paper. 

I think so still. But, on the other hand, the ne- 
cessity of the Government being put in pos- 
session of the communication appears to me to 
become every day so much more urgent, that if 
it is to be of any use it must be made at once, or 
it will fail to direct ministers in time, as I think 
the communication is capable of doing, in their 
negotiations with Russia, and in their estimation 
of the one particular element which, I apprehend, 
has first provoked, and is since pushing on, the 
Emperor in his present reckless course. 

Mine is not a political, but a professional com- 
munication, therefore strictly confidential. It is 
not conjectural, but positive, largely based on 
personal knowledge, and partly on imparted in- 
formation accidentally obtained—it is not essen- 
tial that I should say from whom, for I take the 
responsibility of the whole on myself, inasmuch 
as the whole but confirms what I have myself 
observed, studied, or heard on the spot. 

The Western Cabinets find the conduct of the 
Emperor Nicholas strange, preposterous, incon- 
sistent, unexpected. They wonder at his de- 
mands ; they are startled at his state papers ; they 
cannot comprehend their context ; they recognize 
not in them the clear and close reasoning of the 
Nestor of Russian diplomacy, but rather the dic- 
tates of an iron will to which he had been made 
to affix his name; they view the Emperor’s new 
international principles as extravagant; they 
doubt if he be under the guidance of wise coun- 
sels. Yet they proceed to treat, negotiate and 
speak as if none of those perplexing novelties 
in diplomacy existed on the part of a power 
hitherto considered as the model of political 
loyalty. The Western Cabinets are in error. 

The health of the Czar is shaken. It has be- 
come so gradually for the last five years. He 
has been irritable, passionate, fanciful, more than 
usually superstitious, capricious, hasty, preci- 
pitate, and obstinate withal—all from ill-health, 
unskilfully treated ; and of late deteriorating into 
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a degree of cerebral excitement which, while it 
takes from him the power of steady reasoning, 
impels him to every extravagance—in the same 
manner as with his father in 1800; as with 
Alexander, in Poland, in 1820; as with Con- 
stantine at Warsaw, in 1830; as with Michael, at 
St. Petersburgh, in 1848-9. Like them, his 
nature feels the fatal transmission of hereditary 
insanity, the natural consequence of an over- 
looked and progressive congestion of the brain. 
Like them, he is hurrying to his fate—sudden 
death, from congestive disease. The same pe- 
riod of life, between 45 and 60 years of age, sees 
the career of the fated family cut short. 

Paul, at first violent and fanatical, a perfect 
lunatic at 45 years of age, is despatched at 47, in 
1801. 

Alexander dies at Taganrog in December, 
1825, age 48. For five years previously his 
temper and his mind had at times exhibited the 
parental malady by his capricious and wayward 
manner of treating Polish provinces. He died 
of congestive fever of the brain, during which he 
knocked down his favorite physician, Sir James 
Wylie—who assured me of the fact at St. Peters- 
burgh in 1828—because he wished him to apply 
leeches to his temples 

Constantine, eccentric always, tyrannical, cruel, 
dies at Warsaw suddenly in July, 1831, aged 52 
years, after having caused rebellion in the coun 
by his harsh treatment of the cadet officers. 
saw and conversed with him on the parade and 
in his palace at Warsaw, in December, 1828. His 
looks and demeanor sufficiently denoted to a 
medical man what he was and what his fate 
would be. It has been said that he died of 
cholera ; again, that he had been despatched like 
his father. The physician in-chief of the Polish 
military hospitals assured me some years after 
that he had died apoplectic and in a rage. 

Michael, after many years of suffering from 
the same complaints which afflict his only surviv- 
ing brother—enlarged liver, deranged digestion 
and fulness of blood in the head—became in 
1848-49, intolerably irritable, violent, and tyranni- 
cal to his own officers of the Artillery and Engin- 
eers’ service, of which he was the supreme chief, 
In July, 1849, he consulted me at St. Petersburgh. 
It was after he had passed in review the whole 
train of artillery which was leaving the capital 
for Hungary, at which review I was present and 
near him, and witnessed scenes of violent temper 
towards generals and aides-de-camp hardly 
equalled in a lunatic asylum. 

I found him as described above. I advised 
cupping, diet, non-exposure to the sun and to’ 
fatigue, and the cessation from drinking steel 
mineral waters, of which he was fond ever since’ 
he had been at Kissengen. His physician, the’ 
younger Sir James Wylie (himself since suddenly: 
dead,) assented reluctantly, but did not carry my 
advice into execution. The Grand Duke, in the 
state he was, unrelieved by any medical measure 
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or proper treatment, joined the army, rode out in 
the sun, and fell from his horse apoplectic in 
September, 1849, aged 48. 

To complete this disastrous picture of the 

grand-children of Catherine, their mother, Maria 

_ of Wurtemburg, a most exemplary princess, died 
apoplectic in November, 1829, scarcely more 
than sixty-five years of age. The attack, mista- 
ken for weakness, was treated with stimulants 
and bark by her physician, Ruhl, and bleeding 
was only had recourse to when the mistake was 
discovered—but too late to save. The meek and 
mild Elizabeth had but a short time before 
followed her Imperial partner, Alexander, to the 
grave, in the still fresh years of womanhood, fifty 
years of age. 

During my second sojourn in St. Petersburgh, 
in 1849, for a period of ten weeks * * * What 
the opinion was of the Emperor’s health—what 
acts of his came to my knowledge, which bespoke 

_eecentricity—what were the sentiments of his 
physician, Dr. Mandt, who, homeeopathist as he 
is, and exercising a most peremptory influence 
over his master, leaves him, nevertheless, unre- 
lieved, except by mystical drops and globules— 
what transpired of political doctrines and opinions, 
or in fine, what I gathered afterwards at Moscow 
on all co-equal points, must be left to your lord- 
conjecture — not difficult after all I have di- 
valged. To go further would be like a breach of 
trust, and of that I shall never be guilty. 

In all I have related there is nothing that had 
been committed to me as a privileged communi- 
cation ; while the imperative requirements of the 
moment calling for its immediate divulgement I 
hesitate not to make it, under the firmest convic- 
tion that my fears and anticipations will be sure- 
ly realized. 

If so, then the method of dealing with an all- 





powerful sovereign so visited must differ from the 
more regular mode of transacting business be- 
tween government and government. For this 
purpose it is, namely, to put her Majesty’s minis- 
ters on their guard accordingly, that J have de- 
termined to place in your lordship’s hands the 
present professional information, which must be 
considered as so strictly confidential that I shall 
not sign it with my name. 

That I have selected your lordship as the chan- 
nel of my communication rather than the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, to whom more properly 
it should have been addressed, will at once sp- 
pear natural to your lordship. In my capacity 
of once, and for some years, your lordship’s phy- 
sician, (though not now honored with that title,) 
your lordship has known me personally, and is 
convinced that what my pen commits to paper 
may be taken as coming from an honorable 
man and your obedient servant. 


N. B.—An acknowledgment of the receipt of 
this letter came by return of post in Lord Pal- 
merston’s handwriting. 

Memorandum—At an interview with Lord 
Palmerston, Feb. 23, 1854, on matters of a pri- 
vate nature, his lordship was pleased to ask me 
before we were separated whether I still adhered 
to my opinion and prediction. I replied that be- 
fore July, 1855 (the Emperor would then be fifty- 
nine years old), what I had anticipated would 
happen. “Let but a few reverses overtake the 
Emperor,” I added, “and his death, like that of 
all his brothers, will be sudden.” It has proved 
so. Alma, Inkermann, Balaklava, shook the 
mighty brain. Eupatoria completed the stroke, 
which ,has anticipated my prognosis only by a 
few weeks. 





PASSING CLOUDS. 


WuaeEn: are the swallows fled ? 
Frozen and dead, 
Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
O doubting heart! 
Far o’er the purple seas, 
They wait, in sunny ease, 
‘The balmy southern breeze, 
To bring them to their northern home once more. 


Why must the flowers die ? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
O doubting heart ! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 


The sun has hid its rays 
i These many days ; 
Will dreary hours never leave the earth * 
O doubting heart! 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky, 
That soon (for spring is nigh) 
Bhall wake the summer into golden mirth. 


Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quench’d in night. 
What sound can break the silence of despair ? 
O doubting heart ! 
Thy sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angels’ silver voices stir the air. 
Household Words. 





Wilkes wore a flap-waistcoat of scarlet and 
gold; and Murphy, the dramatist, a good deal 
later, a suit of the like fashion, and a large cock- 
ed hat. The fashion of scarlet coat, flap-waist- 
coat, and frilled sleeves, survived into this centu- 
ry. The last man in London who is believed to 
have worn this costume was a quack-doctor, who 
lived in a corner-house of Salisbury-square, and 
who might be seen any day pacing the pavement 
in front of his establishment, until he took to his 
bed and died of extreme old age. Mr. Pitt 
usually wore a blue coat, buckskin breeches, and 
boots, round hat, with powder and pig-tail. Mr. 
Fox had been a beau in his youth, but lived to 
be Quaker-like as to dress, with plain-colored 





clothes, a broad round hat, and white stockings 
Curiosities of London. 
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THE CONTINENT IN 1854. 
From the North British Review. 
"1. Ee Continent en 1854. Paris, 1854. Pp. 
90 


. Memoranda made in Paris in the be- 
ginning 1854. MSS. 


Tue first of the two works, of which we 
prefix the titles to this Article, is of little 
value. We adopt it merely as a name, and, 
having made this use of it, dismiss it. But 
the interest and importance of the subject 
which it treats cannot be exaggerated. e 
state of feeling and opinion in Paris, and gen- 
erally on the Continent, has occupied our at- 
tention for some time, and we propose to give 
a brief summary of the results of our inquiries 
and observations. 

We must begin by stating that we sketch 
only the educated classes. We do not pre- 
tend to describe the epicier or the ouvrier: 
not because he is not worth describing, but 
because we do not knowhim. It is very dif- 
ficult even for a native to understand well 
what are the objects, or the motives, or the 

rinciples, of any society but that in which 
fe mixes familiarly. Who can tell what are 
the politics of his own servant’s hall? When 
men of different castes converse, each wears 
a mask, each disguises his voice, each tries to 
guess what the other will think of what he is 
saying. 

There is nothing spontaneous, nothing sim- 
ple, nothing perfectly unembarrassed, in such 
talk. If this be the case between fellow- 
countrymen, how much more must it be so 
between those who think in different lan- 

ges, who, to differences in cultivation and 
a a and habits, add differences in na- 
tional wishes and fears and associations and 
prejudices? As we look with deep distrust 
on the pictures drawn by those who profess 
to paint any class but their own, we shall not 
imitate them. 

The principal political parties into which 
the educated society of Paris is divided are 
the— 

Imperialists, 
Royalists, 
Republicans, and 
Parliamentarians. 

The Royalists may be again subdivided into 
Orleanists, Legitimists, and Fusionists; and 
the Fusionists into Orleanist-Fusionists, and 
Legitimist-F usionists. 

The Imperialists do not require to be des- 
cribed. They form a small party in the sa- 
lons of Paris, and much the largest party in 
the provinces. 

Those who are Royalists without being Fu- 
sionists are also comparatively insignificant in 
numbers. There are a very few Legitimists 
who pay to the elder branch the unreasonin 

worship of superstition: who adore Henri V. 
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not as a means but as an end; who pray for 
his reign, not for their own interests, not for 
the interests of France, but for his own sake ; 
who believe that he derives his title from God, 
and that, when the proper time comes, God 
will restore him; and that to subject his claims 
to the smallest compromise—to admit, for 
instance, as the Fusionists do that Louis Phi- 
lippe was really a king, and that the reign of 

enri V. did not begin the instant that 
Charles X. expired,—would be a sinful con- 
tempt of Divine right, which might deprive 
his cause of Divine assistance. 

There are also a very few Orleanists who, 
with a strange confusion of ideas, do not 

erceive that a title founded solely on a revo- 
ution was destroyed by a revolution; that if 
the will of the people was suflicient to ex- 
clude the descendants of Charles X., it also 
could exclude the descendants of Louis Phi- 
lippe; and that the hereditary claims of the 
Comte de Paris cannot be - except on 
the condition of admitting the preferable 
claims of the Comte de Chambord. 

The bulk, then, of the Royalists are Fu- 
sionists; but though all Fusionists agree in 
believing that the only government that can 
be permanent in France is a monarchy, and 
that the only monarchy that can be perma- 
nent is one depending on hereditary succes- 
sion, though they agree in believing that 
neither of the Bourbon branches is stron 
enough to seize the throne, and that each o 
them is strong enough to exclude the other, 

et between the Orieanist-Fusionists and the 

egitimist-Fusionists the separation is as mark- 
ed and the mutual hatred is as bitter, as those 
= divide the most hostile parties in Eng- 
and. 

The Orleanist-Fusionists are — Tro- 
turiers. They feel towards the Noblesse the 
hatred which has accumulated during twelve 
centuries of past oppression, and the resent- 
ment cuted te present insolence. Of all 
the noble families of France the most noble 
is that of Bourbon. The head of that house 
has always called himself “le premier gentil- 
homme de France.” The Bourbons therefore 
suffer, and in an exaggerated degree, the 
odium which weighs down the caste to which 
they belong. Gay and brilliant as the reign 
of the house of Bourbon looks in the histories 
and memoirs of France, the recollections 
which it has left are eminently painful. De- 
testation of the old régime is almost the onl 
feeling that has survived sixty-five years o 
revolution. The French can bear oppression, 
they can bear to see their children carried off 
by the conscription and their neighbors 
transported to Cayenne, but they cannot bear 
the petty vexations and social distinctions of 
feudalism. It was this detestation of privilege, 
and precedence, and exclusiveness, or, as it is 
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sometimes called, this love of equality, which 
raised the barricades of 1830. It was to 
flatter these feelings that Louis Philippe sent 
his sons to the public schools and to the Na- 
tional Guard, and tried to establish his govern- 
ment on the narrow foundation of the bour- 
geoisie. Louis ogy ae and one or two of 
the members of his family, succeeded in ob- 
taining some personal popularity, but it was 
only in the comparatively small class, the 
“ Pays légal,” with which they shared the 
emoluments of Government, and it was not 
sufficient to raise a single hand in their de- 
fence when the masses, whom the Court could 
not bribe or caress, rose against it. The Or- 
leanist-Fusionists are Bourbonists only from 
calculation. They wish for the Comte de 
Paris for their king, not from any affection for 
him, or for his family, but because they think 
that such an arrangement offers to France the 
best chance of a stable government in some 
degree under popular control: and they are 
ready to tolerate the intermediate reign of 
Henri V. as an evil, but one which must be 
endured as a means of obtaining something 
else, not very good in itself, but less objec- 
tionable to them than a Bonaparte dynasty or 
a Republic. 

. The loss of her aristocracy is a misfortune 


from which France has not even begun to re-’ 


cover. The Legitimists are the territorial 


successors of their ancestors of the eighteenth 
century; they are their successors in their 
manners, in their loyalty, and in their preju- 
dices of caste, but they are not their succes- 


sors m cultivation, or intelligence, or energ 
or, therefore, in influence. ‘There existed in 
the highest Parisian society towards the close 
of that century a comprehensiveness of curi- 
osity and inquiry, a freedom of opinion, an 
independence and soundness of judgment 
never seen there before or since. Its pursuits, 
its pleasures, its admirations, its vanities, were 
all intellectual. Let us recollect the success 
of Hume: his manners were awkward, he was 
a heavy, though an instructive, converser, he 
spoke bad French; he would pass in Paris 
now for a most intelligent bore ; but such was 
the worship then paid to talents and know- 
ledge, especially to knowledge and talents em- 
ployed in the destruction of received opinions, 
that Hume was for years the lion of all the 
salons of Paris. The fashionable beauties 

uarrelled for the fat philosopher. Nor was 
their admiration or ‘affection put on, or even 
transitory; he retained some of them as inti- 
mate friends for life. We may infer, indeed, 
from the autobiographies of that time-—from 
those of Marmontel, for instance, and Rous- 
seau—that even the inferior bourgeoisie were 
then educated. Every country town had its 
literary circles; many of them had Academies 
in which the great writers of France and Italy 
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were studied. The French were not so en- 
grossed by the serious cares of life as to disre- 
gard its ornaments. Now, the time that is not 
devoted to the struggle for wealth or power, 
to place-hunting or to money making, is spent 
at the café or the spectacle. Few read any- 
thing but the newspapers, or, of them, any- 
thing but the feuilleton. If the brilliant talk. 
ers and writers of that time were to return to 
life, we do not believe that gas, or steam, or 
chloroform, or the electric telegraph, would so 
much astonish them as the comparative dulness 
of the greater part of modern French society, 
and the comparative mediocrity of the greater 
part of modern French books. 

Between the noblesse and the bourgeoisie 
there is a chasm which shows no tendency to 
close. Nothing but a common interest and a 
common pursuit will bring them together. If 
the murder of the Duc d’Enghien had not 
made the nobles recoil in terror and disgust 
from Napoleon, they might perhaps have been 
welded into one mass, with his new aristocra- 
cy of services, talents and wealth. They were 
ready to adhere to him during the Consulate. 
During the Restoration they were always at 
war with the bourgeoisie, and therefore with 
the Constitution, on which the power of their 
enemies depended. When the result of that 
war was their defeat, and the expulsion of 
their leader Charles X., their hostility extend- 
ed from the Constitution and the bourgeoisie 
up to the crown. Louis Philippe, as we have 
already remarked, tried to govern by means 
of the middle classes alone. Perhaps it was 


,}inevitable that he should make the attempt. It 


certainly was inevitable that the attempt should 
fail. By condescending to be the founder of 
an usurping dynasty, by recognizing the right 
of a Parisian mob to be a setter up and puller 
down of kings, Louis Philippe set one of the 
few precedents which are absolutely certain to 
be repeated. Sooner or later the Orleans 
dynasty would have been overthrown, even if 
it had reposed on a really democratic basis.— 

But it was built on the narrowest possible 
foundation. It did not rest on numbers, or on 
wealth, or on education, or on antiquity, or on 
prejudice, or on respect. It was } = ised by 
the lower classes, and detested as well as des- 
pised by the higher classes, and it offered no 
prizes to either. There were no nomination- 
seats for the nobles, no scot-and-lot boroughs 
for the agitators, no venal ones for the million- 
naires. The road to power lay along one flat 
level terrace of bourgeoisie, looked up to with 
envy and dislike by the multitude below it, 
and looked down on with scorn, amounting to 
disgust, by the better-born and better educat- 
ed classes above it. The Pays legal were the 
electors and the elected ; they were the donors 
and the recipients cf office and patronage.— 
They made the laws as deputies ; they applied 
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them as administrators and as jurymen ; and 
their legislation and their administration were 
aseries of jobs for their own petty interests, 
or for their handfuls of constituents. Their 
whole conduct excited suspicion, contempt, 
envy, in short, every hostile feeling, except fear. 
Such a Government was doomed. Its de- 
struction in 1848 was an accident, but sooner 
or later some such accident was inevitable. 

The Republic had few friends, but it had 
few bitter enemies. It was not trusted or re- 
spected, but neither was it hated. It was 
wise enough to impose no oaths. It did not re- 
quire those who were willing to serve it to 
begin by publicly disavowing their tradition- 
ary opinions and principles. Under its lax 
sway the Legitimists shewed a tendency to re- 
turn to public affairs. They led the country 

ple who came to the assistance of the Con- 
stituent Assembly in June 1848. A few of 
them were members both of that assembly and 
of its successor. Some took their places in 
the Conseils Généroux. They joined the 
bourgeoisie in local administration, the only 
means by which men of different classes can 
coalesce. 

The socialists tendencies which are imputed 
to this second empire, the oath which it most 
imprudently imposes, its pretension to found or 
to continue a dynasty, and its assertion of the 
principle most abhorrent to them, elective 
monarchy, have thrown them back into disaf- 
fection. But they have been so injured in for- 
tune and in influence, have been so long acon- 
— caste, excluded from power, and even 

rom sympathy, that they have acquired the 


faults of the oppressed, have become timid, or 


frivolous, or bitter. Their retirement from 
public life has made them unfit for it. The 
older members of the party have forgotten its 
habits and its duties, the younger ones have 
never learned them. Their long absence 
from the chambers and from the department- 
al and municipal councils, from the central 
and from the local government of France, has 
deprived them of all aptitude for business. The 
bulk of them are worshippers of wealth, or 
ease, or pleasure, or safety. The only unself- 
ish feeling which they cherish, is attachment 
to their hereditary sovereign. They revere 
Henri V. as the ruler pointed out to them by 
Providence: they love him as the represent- 
ative of Charles x, the champion of their or- 
der, who died in exile for having attempted to 
restore to them the government of France.— 
They hoped that on his restoration the ca- 
naille of lawyers, and littérateurs, and adven- 
turers, who have trampled on the gentilhom- 
mes ever since 1830, will be turned down to 
their proper places, and that ancient descent 
will again be the passport to the high offices of 
the State, and to the society of the Sovereign. 
The advent of Henri V., which, to the Or- 
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leanist branch of the Fusionists, is a painfal 
means, is, to the Legitimist branch, a desir- 
able end. The succession of the Comte de 
Paris, to which the Orleanists look with 
hope, is foreseen by the Legitimists with mis- 
givings. The Fusionist party is in fact kept 
together not by common sympathies but by 
common antipathies; each branch of it hates 
or distrusts the idol of the other, but they co- 
operate because each branch hates still more 
bitterly, and distrusts still more deeply, the 
Imperialists and Republicans. 

Among the educated classes there are few 
Republicans, using that word to designate 
those who actually wish to see France a re- 
public. There are, indeed, many who regret 
the social equality of the republic, the times 
when plebeian birth was an aid in the struggle 
for power, and a journeyman mason could 
a serious candidate for the presidentship, but 
they are alarmed at its instability. They have 
never known a republic live for more than a 
few years, or die except in convulsions. The 
Republican party, however, though small, is 
not to be despised. It is skilful, determined, 
and united. And the Socialists and the Com- 
munists, whom we have omitted in our enu- 
meration, as not belonging to the educated 
classes, would supply the Republican leaders 
with an army which has more than once be- 
come master of Paris. 

The only party that remains to be describ- 
ed is that to which we have given the name 
of Parliamentarians. Under this designation 
we include those who are distinguished from 
the Imperialists, by their desire for a parlia- 
mentary form of government; from the Re- 
publicans, by their willingness that that gov- 
ernment should be regal; and from the Roy- 
alists, by their willingness that it should be re- 
publican. In this class are included many of 
the wisest and of the honestest men in France. 
The only species of rule to which they are ir- 
reconcilably opposed is despotism. No con- 
duct on the part Louis Napoleon would con- 
ciliate a sincere Orleanist, or Legitimist, or 
Fusionist, or Republican. The anti-regal 
prejudices of the last, and the loyalty of the 
other three, must force them to oppose a Bona- 
partist dynasty, whatever might be the con- 
duct of the reigning emperor. But if Louis 
Napoleon should ever think the time, to which 
he professes to look forward, arrived,—if he 
should ever grant to France. or accept from 
her, institutions really constitutional ; institu- 
tions under which the will of the nation, free- 
ly expressed by a free press and by freel 
chosen representatives, should control and di- 
rect the conduct of her governor, the Parlia- 
mentarians would eagerly rally round him. 
On the same conditions they would support 
with equal readiness Henri V., or the Comte 
de Paris, a president elected by the people, or 
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a president nominated by an assembly. They 
are the friends of liberty, whatever be the 
form in which she may present herself. 

Perhaps we ought to add to our enumera- 
tion of Parisian parties as a fifth class — the 
Despairers. They are most numerous among 
the political veterans; among those whose 
hopes have been so frequently excited, and 
so constantly disappointed, that, at length, 
they dread the future as much as they hate 
the present. When, at the end of 1799, ten 
years of disorder ended in a military des- 
potism, they thought that the revolution had 
run its course. It seemed to be the natu- 
ral progress of events that revolution should 
produce war, and that war should make the 
army, and that the army should make its 
general, omnipotent. When the Consulate 
and the Empire were followed by the Restor- 
ation, it seemed also in the order of things 
that the military ruler should be ruined by 
the ambition to which he owed his crown; 
that he should go on playing double or quits 
until he had exhausted his good fortune ; that 
his domestic enemies should join with his 
foreign ones ; that the ancient dynasty should 
be restored, subject to the restrictions which 
the last fourteen years had shown to be neces- 
sary; and that France, having tried the rule 
of a feudal aristocracy, of a feudal monarch, 
of a revolutionary assembly, of an elected 
directory, and of a military despot, and found 
each intolerable, should permanently ac- 
quiesce in the mild sovereignty of constitu- 
tional royalty. 

When Charles X. tossed his crown into the 
hands of his cousin, this seemed a natural 
conclusion to the drama. The parallel be- 
tween France and England was completed. 
“ In a restoration,” it was said, “ the first King 
that is restored is so delighted with his return 
to power, that he is willing to accept it on 
any terms; and those terms he is likely to 
keep. He is resolved not to go again on his 
travels. The successor of the restored sove- 
reign takes the crown, not as a good fortune, 
but as a right. He feels the limits within 
which he is confined irksome to himself, and 
easily believes them to be mischievous to the 
country. His flatterers tell him that they are 
void, — that his rights are unalienable, per- 
haps divine, and that it is his duty to save his 

eople, without looking nicely to the technical 
egality of the means that must be employed. 
He —— to act on these principles, is re- 
sisted and deposed. But a t and ancient 
nation that has once tried the experiment of 
democracy will not repeat it. It will elect 
for its new sovereign the next in succession, 
who is willing and fit to accept the responsi- 
bility, and to submit to the restrictions, of a 
constitutional monarch. In that dynasty the 
conflicting principles of legitimacy and selec- 





tion, of divine right and of popular right, are 
united. It may expect indefinite duration. 
Such a dynasty is in the second century of its 
reign in England, and in the first century of 
its reign in France.” 

Such was the language held to us by our 
older friends in Paris, from the beginning of 
the reign of Louis Philippe until the middle 
of 1847, when the warnings of an approach- 
ing earthquake began to be perceptible to 
some men of peculiar acuteness. We must 
acknowledge that they were not perceptible 
to us. Louis Philippe appeared to us to enjoy 

wer more firmly rooted than that of Louis 

V. He had so thoroughly corrupted both 
the assembly and the electors, that he had 
nothing to fear from either a parliamentary 
or an electoral opposition. With his 300,000 
places, all the middle classes oh whom his 
government rested were his tools. But by 
abusing for these purposes the gigantic means 
conferred by centralization, he had rendered 
those middle classes on which his throne was 
built unfit to sustain its weight. We admired 
its splendor and its solidity, without suspect- 
ing that its foundation was a quicksand. 

The 24th of February came, and these illu- 
sions were dissipated in an hour. The great 
monarchical fortress, which was built for ages, 
proved to be a mere stage decoration. The 
republic reappeared with its trees of liberty, 
its single assembly, its universal suffrage, its 
clubs, its journals, and its forced paper cur- 
rency. It was then that those whom we have 
called the veterans of the revolution began to 
despair. The line along which France had 
been travelling for sixty years turned out to 
have been a circle. 1848 seemed to bring 
her back to 1789. Having discovered that 
the Orleans family were mere actors, they 
believed that on their exit, only actors would 
succeed them. They looked at the Consti- 
tuent and Legislative assemblies of this cen- 
tury as mere parodies of those of the last; 
they expected them to be followed by a Con- 
vention, by the dictatorship of the mob, and 
the dictatorship of the army; and now that the 
Emperor and the war have come, they expect 
success to be the precursor of defeat, loans to 
be carried on to bankruptcy, and the conscrip- 
tion to depopulation, until perhaps another 
invasion is followed by another restoration. 

To those historical Despairers are to be ad- 
ded many more numerous classes, whose des- 
pondency is the result of a much shorter ex- 
_— Every man who believes that 

rance can prosper, or that he can prosper 
himself, only under the form of government 
which is the peculiar object of his own wor- 
ship, who thinks that there can be no political 
salvation without political orthodxy, and who 
sees no prospect of the accomplishment of his 
wishes, turns Despairer. The war has created 
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Despairers by thousands. The speculators, 
who see Ws, Soren falling nian the 
shopkeepers whose stocks do not go off, the 
merchants whose ventures are unprofitable, 
the authors whose books in this general excite- 
ment do not sell, all join in prognostications 
of evil, and in abuse of Louis Napoleon, 
Drouyn de |’Huys, Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
Stratford, for having, ‘by their violence and 
arrogance, forced the friendly pacific Russians 
into a war. 

Such is our enumeration of Parisian parties 
in respect of the form of government, or of 
the individual governor, preferred by them 
co peas We have begun by this prin- 
ciple of classification, because in a revolution- 
ary country it is the most important one. 
Theories which in England lead slowly and 
almost imperceptibly to practical improve- 
ments, or, at least, to changes worked out by 
law, have five times during the last twenty-five 
years, divided Paris into hostile camps, sepa- 
rated by a field of battle. 


Another principle of classification is religious 
belief, or rather religious profession. We are 
not now alluding to the distinction between 
Protestants and Catholics, for the Protestants 
in Paris are too few to exercise influence as 
such, nor to the controversies between Molin- 
ists and Jansenists, or between Ci-montane 
and Ultra-montane opinions, for these disputes 
have terminated in the undisputed ascendency 
of the Jesuits and the Pope. We use religious 
profession as a principle of classification, in 
order to distinguish between those who are, 
and those who are not, favorable to the pre- 
valence in France of religious opinions and 
motives. 

In the last century Catholicism, we had al- 
most said Christianity, had lost its hold on the 
higher classes in France, and incredulity, be- 
ginning with them, had spread to the middle, 
and even to the lower classes in the towns. 
The revolution of 1789 changed the feelings 
of the aristocracy. They connected irreligion 
with democracy, and tried to revive Catholi- 
cism as a political engine. To do this it was 
necessary to appear to believe in it, or, at 
least, to treat it with respect, and accordingly 
in the highest society, except in a téte-a-téte, 
the doctrines of the Church are scarcely ever 
mentioned irreverently. But the saiddle clas- 
ses, who had been gainers by the revolution, 
felt grateful to scepticism for his assistance. 
They were led by the conduct of Louis XVIII. 
and of Charles X., and still more by that of 
their courtiers, to associate religion with aris- 
tocracy, and to impute to those who affected 
the one a desire to bring back the other. The 
revolution of 1830 was almost as anti-religious 
as it was anti-legitimist. 


Under Louis Philippe Christianity was less 
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hated by the Bourgeoisie, than it had been 
under Charles X., because it was less feared ; 
but it was more despised. 1848, by dethron- 
ing the middle classes, seemed at first to con- 
vert them. They now saw the want of the 
religious sanction, and were ready to join the 
aristocracy in imposing its restraints on the 
people. ‘These feelings, however, produced 
only an outward surface of respect and con- 
formity, covering general unbelief, and were 
destroyed by the adherence of the clergy to 
Louis Napoleon, whom the Bourgeoisie picture 
to themselves as a mixture of Charles X. and 
Louis Blanc, as a cross between despotism and 
socialism. 

The general result is, that the Imperialists 
and the Legitimists support Catholicism, the 
former because the priests have adhered to 
Louis Napoleon, the latter because they think 
Catholicism favorable to the principle of 
authority, and even to that of divine right; 
and further, that the portion of the Orleanists, 
which belongs to the aristocracy, also supports 
it asa check on democracy. But the Bour- 
geoisie and the Republicans detest it as impe- 
rialist or legitimist in France, and as opposed 
to freedom of government, of education, of lite- 
rature, and even of thought, in the whole of 
the Continent. 

One of:the intentions 9f the Ultra-republican 
party, when they come into power, is to do 
what Lamartine attempted without success in 
1848, to abolish the salaries of the priests. 
And they believe that such a measure would 
destroy Catholicism, or leave it the faith of 
only a small and scattered sect. They admit 
that in the south, where Catholic zeal is kept 
up by Protestant opposition, where, in our own 
times, there have been religious persecutions, 
where the ruins of the houses, burnt by fana- 
tical mobs still remain, kept unrepaired as a 
silent reproach to the party that destroyed 
them, there the clergy will be paid by the 

eople, and Catholicism will be preserved. 
But they believe that in the greater part of 
France there is not sufficient religion to in- 
duce the people to maintain, at their own ex- 
pense, its ministers. 

We do not believe that, if their turn of 
power should come, they will seriously make 
such an attempt, nor do we believe that the 
attempt, if made, would succeed. It would 
bring back to the Parisians the recollection of 
the worst ‘times of the Revolution, and the 
peasantry of the provinces would feel indig- 
nant at being suddenly and perceptibly sub- 
jected to a burthen, which, so far as they bore 
it before, they bore unconsciously. 

In saying that the abolition of religious 
stipends would subject the peasantry to a new 
burthen, we assume, of course, that though the 
State deprived the priests of their salaries, the 
people would retain and pay their services. 
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‘We are inclined to think that on that event 
the Bourgeoisie of Paris, and perhaps of most 
of the large towns, would withdraw from the 
‘Church ; but we believe that even there the 
priests would be supported by the aristocracy, 
and by all the women of the lower classes, and 
by many of the men. In the country they 
would be supported by all classes. The pea- 
santry, a term which, in the provinces of 
France, includes nearly the whole population 
that is not gentilhomme, are uninquiring be- 
lievers. The curé is generally a man of pure 
life, connected with them by birth and affinity, 
superior to them in knowledge and talent, and 
using that superiority as a leader and as an 
adviser. The doctrines which are taught in 
every school, and preached from every pulpit, 
and treated by all the best educated part of 
society as if they were true, are accepted by 
the less educated without examination, and 
adopted and retained without suspicion. To 
many minds even the irksomeness of some of 
the Roman Catholic observances is attractive. 
They estimate the merit by the disagreeable- 
ness. They delight in the notion that they 
are performing palpable, measurable, count- 
able good works ; that they are laying up in 
heaven a treasure of which the amount can be 
calculated and the security is perfect. 


Another and an important, but transitory, 
a of classification, is approbation or 
isapprobation of the war. We believe the 
war to be unpopular among all the Bourbonist 
parties. They consider Russia as the defender 
of what they call order, and England as the 
propagator of what they call revolution. To 
support cheerfully the sacrifices of war, re- 
quires great devotion and great public spirit, 
even when the object of that war is approved. 
It may be some time before that devotion and 
that public spirit become general in Paris. 
Louis Philippe and his friends thought that the 
aggressive propensities of France could not be 
too effectually repressed. They preached in- 
difference to foreign affairs, and devotion to 
wealth and comfort, in short, national selfish- 
mess and apathy, and they preached successful- 
ly. But the Legitimists and the Fusionists, and 
even many of the pure Orleanists, think not 
only this war, but the objects of this war, mis- 
chievous. They do not believe that the ex- 
tension of the Russian power would really in- 
jure France, and few of them care how much 
it may injure the rest of the world. They 
think, or at least they say, “ That we have led 
France into it for English purposes, for the 
purpose of crushing the rising Russian fleet, 
and supporting the Caucasian tribes as a bar- 
rier between Russia and India. With these 
purposes they have no sympathy. They do 
not wish to see the Russian navy destroyed. 
They wish to cherish it, as they wish to cherish 
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all the secondary maritime powers, to be a 
check on us. ey do not wish to see us al- 
ways hanging over the coast of Africa, in irre- 
sistible force, ready to imprison and then seize 
their army in Africa, as we did their army in 
Egypt. They have no India to protect, no 
commerce with Turkey that they care about. 
They do not even inquire who rules in the 
Black Sea.” 

Those who profess to take wider and more 
distant views maintain, “ That France retains 
her ascendency only by holding England and 
Russia in check through each other, and that 
she can do this only while the balance be- 
tween them is nearly even. But, that when 
the war is over, the balance will be no 
longer even. That either Russia or Eng- 
land will come out of it predominant. 
it be Russia,” they say, “if her power or her 
influence extends from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Morea, France will have to submit to her 
dictation, or to cling to England and America 
for support. If England succeed, she will be 
still more despotic at sea than Russia can be 
on land. e colonies, and the trade of 
France, will be held only at her good will. 
She will not, perhaps, be so imperious as 
Russia, but from time to time she will make 
France feel her inferiority.” 

A still stronger reason for the unpopularity 
of the war among the Royalists, is a feelin 
that it was essential to the permanence of 
Louis Napoleon’s power. 

From the beginning of the 16th century, 
the period at which Europe, from being an 
aggregate of tribes, crystallized into nations, 

rance has never been without some at 
food for her activity and her vanity. First 
came the Italian wars of Charles VIII. and 
Francis, then the religious troubles, then the 
splendors of Louis XIV., the most thorough 
Frenchman that ever reigned. When the 
military ardor of France had been exhausted 
by his victories, and chilled by his defeats, she 
threw herself into speculation and literature. 
Paris became the intellectual metropolis of 
the world. There was framed and worked the 
machinery which overthrew feudalism, and 
shook to its centre catholicism. The chit-chat 
of the Parisian salons decided the tastes and 
the opinions of Europe. As soon as Paris 
had devoured the old religion and philosophy, 
it turned on monarchy. That was a meal for 
only three years. France employed twenty 
more in breaking to pieces and swallowing up 
Belgium, and Holland, and Italy, and in en- 
deavoring to crush Germany and Spain. 
When that amusement wss denied to her, a 
new one, and perhaps a still more stimulating 
one, was to her in parliamentary life. The 
eyes of all Europe were fixed on the tribune 
of the Chamber. Statesmen and orators took 
in public attention, the place which had been 
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filled by generals and negotiators. France 
was proud to think herself as great in debate 
as she had been in arms. The brilliant and 
constantly shifting scenes gratified her vanity, 
her curiosity, her love of influencing and in- 
termeddling, and what was quite as important, 
her love of mischief. She was delighted to 
hear Guizot attack Thiers, and Thiers expose 
Guizot. 

All this was rudely and suddenly terminated 
by the coup d'etat. The pit and the boxes 
were still full of me ee eager to admire, 
to criticise, to applaud, and to hiss ; but a cur- 
tain was dropped before the stage, painted in- 
deed with grotesque imperial decorations, but 
concealing the play and the actors. Can it be 
arse this would have been permanently 
submitted to? That the most unquiet, the 
most restless, the most ambitious, the most 
daring, and the most unscrupulous people that 
the world has ever feared and wondered at, 
would long have been satisfied to stand, like a 
Russian sentinel, in silence and darkness, for- 
bidden to move, or to speak, or, as far as it could 
be prevented, to hear or to see—and this, after 
having enjoyed 300 years of excitement ?— 
France is a fiend that would tear her master 
to pieces if he long ceased to find her em- 
ployment. For the first year after the coup 
d'etat, she felt relieved from the dangers, some 


of them real, but most of them exaggerated, 
of 1852; after four years of excitement, 
struggle, and suspense, a year of repose was 
tolerable. Then came the burst of prosperous 
speculation of 1853, but its very vehemence 
made it impossible that it should be perma- 
nent; nor was it very interesting to any but 


the gamblers on the Bourse. e French 
public thinks little about manufactures, or 
railroads, or trade. It does not care whether 
it travels at the rate of thirty miles an hour 
or of eight; whether its ports are empty or 
full; whether Rouen at Lyons are pros- 
perous or starving. The excitement which it 
craves is political excitement; the passions 
which it wishes to gratify are curiosity, vanity, 
and ambition ; and they are gratified by the 
war. The war may be apparently unpopular 
with all classes, as it is really with the Royal- 
ists; but it isa substitute for the press and 
the tribune. It gives the Parisians something 
to talk about, to criticise and to debate. It 
takes them out of a state of oppressive and 
humiliating stagnation ; and when it is crown- 
ed, as we firmly believe that it will be, by suc- 
cess, it will give to the Emperor the magical 

restige of military glory. We admit that 

ilure would be ruinous; that Louis Na 
leon is condemned to victory, and to decisive 
victory. But such victory, we believe, that 
he has the power to command and no one can 
doubt that he has the will. 

The absence of an aristocracy, to which we 
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have alluded as among the political calamities 
of France, is eminently favorable to her mil- 
itary power. We are apt, in England, to 
complain that the most important posts in the 
public service are filled by persons whose 
claim to them was birth, connection, or wealth, 
and that the result is general mediocrity and 
frequent incompetence. The assertion, that 
we select our higher political functionaries 
from the comparatively small number of men 
who possess rank or fortune, is true; but it is 
not equally clear that this is an evil, or that it 
is avoidable. 

Political life, in general, and, more than 
any other branch of it, Parliamentary life, is 
costly, uncertain, and unremunerative; and 
what, more than any other. cause, narrows the 
entrance to it, it requires early apprenticeship. 
Of three men, of equal talents and diligence, 
who enter the House of Commons, one at thé 
age of twenty-five, one at thirty-five, and the 
third at forty-five, we may predict, that the 
first will have an enormous advantage over 
the second, and that the third, unless he have 
previously practised a profession to which 
public speaking is incidental, will fail. The 
prizes of political life, therefore, are, by the 
very nature of the contest, reserved for those 
who, by means of their own wealth, or that 
of their friends, can devote themselves in 
early life to the arena, and support its long 
and expensive training. Nor, we repeat, is it 
clear that this is an evil. It is perhaps an 
evil that powers of debate give an undue pre- 
ponderance to their possessor, but this is not 
an aristocratic inconvenience: it is one in- 
separable from free institutions. Those who 
feel, as we do, that without such institu- 
tions life would not be worth having, must 
submit to be ruled by rhetoricians. 

The necessity that a statesman should be a 
speaker, and the probability that the best 
speaker of his party will become its leader, 
may exclude some men whose wisdom, know- 
ledge, and experience, we can ill afford to lose, 
it may put others, whose judgment or in- 
dustry or honesty is deficient, into stations in 
which their faults may be mischievous in pro- 
portion to their rhetorical ability ; but it is 
unavoidable, and it secures, at least, that our 
Parliamentary chiefs shall have high talents, 
though not always the most useful ones. It 
lets in marplots, but it excludesdunces. And 
if we compare our statesmen with those of 
the countries which are governed either des- 
potically or democratically, with those of Bel- 
gium, or of Holland, or of Prussia, or of Aus- 
tria, or of‘Russia, or, to take the country which 
most resembles us in every — except its 
democracy, with those of the United States, it 
would be false modesty if we were to limit 
our claim to that of mere equality. 

But this reasoning does not apply to the 
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army. That is a profession which all who 
embrace it enter at an early age: the poorest 

rhaps at the earliest. Instead of being, 
Fike politics, necessarily the monopoly of the 
rich, it is naturally the refuge of the poor. 
The cheapest way to provide for a son is to 
get him a commission. It requires no ex- 
pensive preparation. Any young man of tal- 
ents and energy can procure, or can give him- 
self, at little cost, a good military education. 
There appears to be no reason, in fact there 
és none, unless one be found in our aristocratic 
institutions, why the highest ranks, or why all 
ranks in the army, should not be open to merit, 
though low-born, and even though indigent. 
It might then have been expected, a priori, 
that our highest military posts would be as 
well filled as our highest political employ- 
ments,—indeed better, since there is a far 
wider field for selection. And if the military 
leader were selected, like the political leader, 
by those whom he is to command, such would 
be the case. 

Unhappily he is not so selected ; perhaps 
eannot be so selected. The men on whom 
the fate of an army, perhaps of a country, 
perhaps of the civilized world, may depend, 
are chosen by those over whom their subse- 

ent conduct has no immediate influence. 

f, through the stupidity, or the ignorance, or 
the rashness, or the ill-temper, or the false 
shame of a superior officer, English soldiers 
are uselessly massacred,—if, through the folly 
or the timidity of another, they are kept dis- 
gecefaly in reserve,—if men are ordered to 
rm square when they ought to charge, or 
to retreat when there is no salvation for them 
but in advancing,—if they are left without 
orders, because the officer who ought to give 
them has lost his presence of mind and self- 
command,—those who appointed these incom- 
petent functionaries do not see the results of 
their appointments, do not hear of them for 
weeks, frequently do not hear of them at all. 
If they do hear of them, they may suffer re- 
morse, but they escape punishment, often, in- 
deed, blame. On whom has the ignominy of 
the appointment which produced the cala- 
mities of Cabul fallen? On no one. Who 
is responsible for retaining in high commands 
men, who, be it their fault, or be it their mis- 
fortune, escape from services of danger be- 
cause they have lost the confidence of their 
superiors and of their subordinates, and are 
not employed by the one, because they might 
not be obeyed by the others? Who is res- 
nsible for the appointments which have en- 
dangered our army in the Crimea, and which, 
in contingencies from which Heaven protect 
us, may ruin it? Who is ultimately respon- 
sible for the inaction of our fleet, during the 
battle of the Alma, when the port of Sebas- 
topol was still open, and those who ought to 





have manned its ships and its batteries were 
miles away, swelling Menschikoff’s forces? 
Who placed it in hands that had not en- 
terprise enough at least to steam towards the 
mouth of the harbor, to feel their way, and, 
if it was found, as it probably would have been 
found, insufficiently defended, to enter ? Who 
is ultimately responsible for keeping our army, 
for two days after the battle employed in 
burying the dead, and attending to the 
wounded, instead of landing seamen and 
marines for a service, important, indeed ne- 
cessary, but not such as a victorious army, 
with the prize of the campaign within its reach, 
ought, when the thing might have been as well 
done by others, to have been detained to per- 
form ? 

We predict that no individual will be held 
responsible. The bldme will be thrown on 
the claims of high birth, on the claims of seni- 
ority, on the routine of office, on professional 
etiquette, in short, on the hateful abuses and 
childish pretexts which make the military pro- 
fessions the only ones in England in which 
merit is unproductive of advancement, or de- 
merit of dismissal. 

From all these chains which bind the En- 
glish giant, Louis Napoleon is free. He can 
choose the best man, he can put him in the 
situation for which he is most fit, and he can 
delegate to those whom he may think deserv- 
ing of it the absolute power of choice and re- 

jection which he enjoys himself. When 

fartin Pret was asked to take the command 
of the staff of the army of the East, he asked, 
who was to be under him? The minister of 
War desired him to make out his own list. It 
was adopted without addition or omission.— 
Canrobert has the same freedom of action as 
his master. He is not expected to distribute his 
doses of praise among his officers according to 
their rank. He can mention in his despatch- 
es, without apology, captains and subalterns, 
and even privates. There is something grand, 
something magnanimous, in the unnoticed, un- 
rewarded heroism of the English soldier ; but 
France does not think it wise or magnanimous 
to let the heroism of her humbler sons remain 
unnoticed and unrewarded. 

Some years ago, during one of the quarrels 
which Louis Philippe’s chamber was always 

icking with England, we discussed with a 

rench general the possibility of our being 
surprised by an unexpected invasion from 
France. 

“ Those who think,” said our military friend, 
“such a surprise possible, never prepared an 
army for a campaign. It is true that a war 
like nation can, without any previous arrange- 
ments, make an inroad on an unarmed neigh- 
bor. It would not take us long to make a 
rush on Brussels. But if a serious invasion is 
to be attempted, if good troops are to be en- 
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eountered, if an army is to be got ready to 
which the honor of the country can be en- 
trusted, six months is the least period of pre- 
tion. 
First, the different regiments that are dis- 
ble must be sifted, in order to get from 
each of them two bataillons d’élite for forei 
service. These battalions must be united in 
brigades, and the capacity of the regimental 
officers tested by the chef de brigade, in the 
same way as that in which those officers tested 
that of their own privates and sous-ofliciers. 
All who cannot stand this test are sent back 
to the battalions kept at home. The brigades, 
again, must be united in a division. They 
must be accustomed to act together: to know 
how far one regiment and one brigade can re- 
ly on another. The general of division has 
to do only with the colonels. He sends back, 
without ceremony, without excuse, all whom 
he finds too old, or too negligent, or too igno- 
rant, or too dull, for real fighting. The com- 
paratively humble social position of our regi- 
mental officers, more than two-thirds of whom 
have risen from the ranks, enables him to do 
80 without mercy. It is thus, by a long obsti- 
nate process of selecting, and training, and 
changing, and promoting, and discharging, that 


oo’ 


a division is moulded into one mass of homo- 
eneous materials, the efficiency of which can 


relied on, as we rely on that of a well eon- 
structed machine. If any one step in the 
process be omitted, or even hurried over, the 
machine becomes imperfect, and, if it be op- 

d to one that has been properly prepared, 
it breaks in the general’s hands. But this 
takes time. I said six months, but that is 
too little. The army that gained Austerlitz 
had been subjected to this training for two 
years.” 

“ But the army,” we answered, “ of the Hun- 
dred Days, the army which gained the great 
battle ot Ligny, was raised by Napoleon in 
six weeks.” bs 

“Yes,” said the general; “but you must 
recollect what were his materials. More than 
180,000 veterans, who, though young, had pass- 
ed years under fire, whom, in his presumption, 
he had scattered over all Europe, from Dant- 
zig to Alexandria, were restored to France by 
the peace. He had only to stamp, and the 
legions sprung up. And after all, what was 
the result? This hastily collected army was 
broken, was scattered, was actually dissolved, 
as no French army ever was before, in a single 
battle. Would the army of Austerlitz have 
thus fallen to pieces? I will not say that 
that army would have gained Waterloo; 
though, if it had been ready, as it would 
have been, to attack at eight in the 
morning, instead of at eleven, the chances 
would have been in its favor: but it would 
not have been ignominiously beaten. It 


tors, in short, could any 
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might have failed: but it would not have been 
destroyed.” 

Would it be possible thus to melt and re-melt, 
and hammer, and twist, and grind and polish, 
to the highest perfection of efficiency, the 
army of an aristocracy? Could military 
peers, or members of the House of Commons, 
or friends of peers, or of members, or of edi- 
rsons capable of ap- 

ealing, directly or indirectly, to the public, 

e thus treated? Can an incompetent gener- 
al or colonel be sent home at the risk of a de- 
bate ? Louis Napoleon can appoint, ayer 
dismiss, and degrade ; he can look only to the 
interests of the campaign; and despise those 
of the individual; because, in France, there 
is no Public, and noappeal. France purchas- 
es at an enormous price, an enormous military 
advantage. 


We have confined to Paris our description 
of French political feeling, because, although 
we have recently visited the provinces of 
France, we have found in them no expression 
of it. 

The uncontrolled power under which 
France is now bent is little felt in the capital. 
It shows itself principally in the subdued tone 
of the debates, if debates they can be called, 
of the Corps Legislatif, and in the inanity of 
the newspapers. Conversation is as free in 
Paris as it was under the Republic. Public 
opinion would not support the Government in 
an attempt to silence the salons of Paris.— 
But Paris possesses a public opinion, because 
it possesses one or two thousand highly educat- 
ed men whose great amusement, we might say 
whose great business, is to converse, to criticise 
the acts of their rulers, and to pronounce de- 
cisions which float from circle to circle, till 
they reach the workshop, and even the bar- 
rack. In the provinces there are no such 
centres of intelligence and discussion, and 
therefore, on political subjects, there is no 
public opinion. The consequence is, that the 
action of the Government is there really des- 
potic ; and it employs its irresistible power in 
tearing from the departmental and communal 
authorities all the local franchises and local 
self-government which they had extorted from 
the central power in a struggle of forty 
years. 

Centralization, though it is generally dis- 
claimed by every party that is in opposition, 
is so powerful an instrument that every Mon- 
archical Government which has ruled France, 
since 1789, has maintained and even tried to 
extend it. 

The Restoration, and the Government of 
July 1830,were as absolute centralizers as 
Napoleon himself. The local power which 
Louis Philippe was forced to surrender he 
made over to the narrow Pays légal, the priv- 
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sleged ten pounders, who were then attempt- 
ing to govern France. The Republic gave 
the election of the Conseils Généraux to the 
people, and thus dethroned the notaries who 
governed those assemblies when they repre- 
sented only the Bourgeoisie. The Republic 
made the Maires elective ; the Republic plac- 
ed education in the hands of the local authori- 
ties. Under its influence the Communes, the 
Cantons, and the Departments were becoming 
real administrative ies. They are now 
mere geographical divisions. The Prefect 
appoints the Maires; the Prefect appoints 
in every canton a Commissaire de Police, 
seldom a respectable man, as the office is 
not honorable ; the Gardes Champétres, who 
are the local police, are put under his 
control; the Recteur, who was a sort of 
local Minister of Education in every de- 
partment, is ree ; his —— are trans- 
ferred to the Prefect; the Prefect appoints, 
promotes, and dismisses all the masters of 
the écoles primaires. The Prefect can de- 
stroy the prosperity of every Commune that 
displeases him. He can displace its function- 
aries, close its schools, obstruct its public works, 
and withhold the money which the Govern- 
ment gives in aid of localimprovements. He 
can convert it, indeed, into a mere unorgan- 
ized aggregation of individuals, by dismissing 
every Communal functionary, and placing its 
concerns in the hands of his own nominees. 
There are many hundreds of Communes, that 
have been thus treated, and whose masters 
now are uneducated’ peasants. The Prefect 
can dissolve the Conseil Général of his depart- 
ment, and although he cannot actually name 
their successors, he does so virtually. No can- 
didate for an elective office can succeed unless 
he is supported by the Government. The 
courts of law, criminal and civil, are thé tools 
of the executive. The Government appoints 
the judges, the Prefect provides the jury, and 
la Haute Police acts without either. All pow- 
er of combination, even of mutual communi- 
cation, except from mouth to mouth, is gone. 
The newspapers are suppressed or intimidat- 
ed, the printers are the slaves of the Prefect 
as they lose their privilege if they offend; in 
every country town conversation is watched 
and reported ; every individual stands defence- 
less and insulated, in the face of this unscru- 
— executive, with its thousands of armed 

nds, and its thousands of prying eyes. The 
only opposition that is ventured, is the ab- 
staining from voting. Whatever be the office, 
and whatever be the man, the candidate of the 
Prefect comes in; But if he is a man who 
would have been unanimously rejected in a 
state of freedom, the bolder electors show 
their indignation by their absence. 

In such a state of society the traveller can 
-learn little. Even those who rule it, are little 





acquainted with the feelings of their subjecta, 
The vast democratic sea on which the Empire 
floats is influenced by currents, and agitated 
by ground swells which the Government dis- 
covers only by their effects. It knows noth- 
ing of the passions which influence these great 
apparently slumbering masses. Indeed, it 
takes care, by stifling their expression, to pre- 
vent their being known. 


The second work of which the title is pre- 
fixed to this article, contains notes made by 
an English traveller in the spring of 1854, 
Though the scene is laid in Paris, no French 
questions are discussed. Several conversa- 
tions are reported, but no Frenchman is in- 
troduced. ¢ interlocutors are Englishmen, 
Germans, Poles, and Italians. In only two 
eases are théir names given. In all others 
they are designated by letters. It will never 
be published, but the author has allowed us to 
extract some of the conversations which con- 
tain matters of present interest. 

The two which follow relate to Germany; 
a country which we believe destined to be in 
a very few years the scene of important events 
for good or fur evil—probably for both. The 
first interlocutor, F., is a Prussian. . 


April 2. 

“FF. called on me; he is passing through 
Paris on his road from Stuttgart to resume his 
post in Berlin. ‘Nothing,’ he said, ‘can be 
more dangerous than the feeling among many 
of the smaller states of Germany. You are 
there never out of the presence of an abso- 
lute sovereign, who knows everybody and 
everything, meddles with everybody and 
everything, and allows no freedom of action 
or of speech. What makes this despotism 
more odious is, that it is modern, and that it is 
an usurpation. Before the French Revolu 
tion, all these states had constitutions old and 
antiquated, but with considerable protective 
force. And since that revolution others have 
been substituted for them, which, if they were 
observed, would give freedom. But the ex- 
ample of Hesse has shewn that the most con- 
stitutional opposition to the most profligate 
minister, re the most oppressive ruler, will 
be put down by foreign intervention. The 
crimes committed by Austria, and tolerated 
- Prussia in Hesse, will never be forgotton. 

he least revolutionary spark will set on fire 
Baden and Wirtemberg, and Bavaria and the 
Hesses. Prussia and Austria can stand the 
storm better. Prussia, because she has grad- 
ually acquired a constitution which gives some 
liberty and more hope. Austria, because her 
existing system of government is essentially 
revolutionary. The wildest Socialist could 
not treat with more contempt the rights of 


‘property. I met at Baden last autumn a friend 
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who fills an office about the Court. He be- 
longs to a Hungarian family, which has always 
sided with Austria. ‘My real income,’ he 
said to me, ‘is now my miserable salary. The 
Austrian government has suppressed the ro- 
bot, or personal service due to me from my 
tenants, it has given to those tenants, as their 
own, half of the land which they held under 
me, and it proposes to give me in exchange 
for it an indemnity, payable partly by my 
tenants, and partly by the State. The State 
neglects to pay me, and refuses to make my 
tenants pay me. I can get no labor, as the 
robot is abolished ; and my tenants have now 
land of their own, which once was mine, to 
cultivate. Half of my property is gone—the 
other half is unproductive. Austria is copy- 
ing deliberately and systematically in Galicia 
and Hungary the example of the French Con- 
vention. She is destroying one of the few 
aristocracies that the Continent still sses. 
She incurs, of course, the bitter hatred of the 
higher classes. But such has been their treat- 
ment of their inferiors, that their enmity would 
make her popular with the lower classes, even 
if she were not offering them, as she is, imme- 
diate benefits. Francis Joseph travelled over 
a large portion of Hungary last year, with 
only one companion. The peasantry came 
from many miles to kneel before him along 
the road. It is a mistake therefore to believe, 
as. most people do, that if Russia were to in- 
vale Hungary, she would be assisted by an 
insurrection. An insurrection was possible 
in 1849, because the Magyars then possessed 
the army, and the whole machinery of Gov- 
ernment. They have neither now, and, if 
they moved, Austria would let loose on them 
the people. It was thus that she suppressed 
the intended rising in Galicia. I know fami- 
lies in that country, half the members of which 
were cut off by their own peasants, stimulated 
and rewarded by the Austrian authorities.” 

“Tn fact,” he continued, “ Austria need only 
lift a finger in order to revolutionize Southern 
Germany. The peasantry look on Austria as 
their friend, and on their own sovereigns as 
enemies. In all that strip of country, extend- 
ing from Lindau to the Rhine, which once be- 
longed to her, her return would be hailed asa 
restoration.” 

: “Ts Bavaria,” I said, “ disaffected ? ” 

“It was eminently so,” he answered,” under 
the last king. He wasted on ornamental build- 
ings and works.of art the money that was voted 
for productive and adorned Munich 
with palaces, libraries, chure 
by leaving the rest of the S 
or judges, or Hesaid that it was done 
out of his savings, but as he obstinately re- 
fused to account for the public expenditure, 
no one believed that his savings were lawful. 
One of them was to bargain with every per- 
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son appointed to an office, that he should ac- 
cept a reduced salary, and give up to the king 
the remainder —a sure way to throw the pub- 
lic service into the hands of knaves or block- 
heads. I know less of the present reign, but I 
do not hear that it is an improvement. I can 
tell you rather more about Wirtemberg, as I 
have been ing some weeks there: One 
of the towns that I visited was Reutlingen. A 
wheelwright, who lives near my host, C. D., was 
employed in mending a cart. C.D.showed him 
an outside shutter which required a fastening. 
The next morning he drove in a nail to fasten 
it. A carpenter, who is his neighbor, de-. 
tected him in the act of thus working at a trade 
which was not his own, summoned him before 
the magistrate, and had him fined twelve flor- 
ins and costs. One of my friend’s neighbors, 
who has a small vineyard, asked him last year 
to find him a purchaser for it. “I have been 
accustomed,” he said, “to make my own casks, 
but a cooper in the next village has informed 
against me as an illegal workman ; I am for- 
bidden to do so; he is the only cooper near 
me, and the price which he charges me is 
more than the value of all my wine. If I go 
on cultivating my vineyard, it is for the 
cooper’s benefit, not for mine.” 
he vast emigration which is going on 

shows the prevalence of distress, and, as there 
is no redundant population, the people at- 
tribute that distress to the exactions and the 
restrictions of their governments. The sove- 
reigns themselves are said to be preparing for 
flight. They are believed to be scraping to- 
gether all that they can, and to be investing 
in foreign securities. 

Nothing but the unpopularity of the Grand 
Duke of Baden enables the priests of Frei- 
bourg to resist him. The law is on his side, 
and so would public opinion be, were it not 
that the Government is always supposed to be 
in the wrong. 

“ What,” I asked, is the feeling in Prussia 
as to this war ?” 

“ Tt is such,” he answered, “as fo render our 
king’s throne insecure. The Prince of Prus- 
sia, the heir-presumptive, is very anti-Russian, 
and very ambitious. So is his wife, who has 
great influence over him. He is so little 
younger than the king, as to have no hope of 
reigning unless his brother is deposed, and 
they are not on goodterms. The nobility are 
Russian, and so are the officers of the army, 
who are nearly all nobles, for, it is only since 
1848 that any others can hold commissions. 
But the Prussian nobility are the only igno- 
rant portion of a generally well-educated nation. 
They are slaves of their birth,even more than the 
French ; for, they despise not only the learn- 
ed professions, but even the civil service of the 
Government. The few who have landed pro- 
perties, live on their estates; the rest enter 
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the army. There they think it fashionable to 
profess Russian politics ; but, as the soldiers in 
every regiment are changed annually by one- 
third, their officers have no influence over 
them. ‘The privates and sous-officiers retain 
the feelings of the classes from which they 
were taken, and to which they are soon to re- 
turn ; and the feeling of those classes, that is to 
say, of the whole nation except the nobles, is 
violently anti-Russian. If the king were to 
join the Russians, I believe that he would be 
deposed, and his brother put in his place. I 
doubt, indeed, whether the people will allow 
him to remain neutral. They certainly will 
not, if Austria joins England; they could not 
bear the disgrace of being the only great 

wer that is afraid to support the cause which 
it professes to believe just.” 

After F. left me I called on P. I was anx- 
ious to compare the views of a Bavarian with 
those of a Prussian. 

“ The earnest desire of Germany,” said P., 
“is, like that of Italy, for unity. I had a let- 
ter from Munich to-day, which the writer 
ended by saying, ‘ We shall never do an 

d, until we have got rid of our six-and- 
thirty kings.’ But the difficulties are enor- 
mous. There are differences of language, of 
race, and of religion; and between Austrians 
and Prussians there are jealousies of power. 
Each people is willing to absorb the other; 
but neither chooses to be absorbed. No Aus- 
trian wiil become a Prussian; no Prussian will 
be an Austrian. The smaller states had once 
the same spirit of individual nationality. When 
I was a child it never entered into the head 
of any Bavarian, to suppose that Bavaria could 
be anything but solitary and independent. 
But that feeling has passed away from us. 
The consciousness of our weakness renders us 
ready to coalesce into one large empire. The 
two great states feel strong enough to wish to 
continue to be Austria and Prussia.” 

“Ts there any national feeling,” I said, “in 
the Rhenish provinces of Prussia ?” 

“ There is some,” said P., “or at least what 
does instead, a feeling that they cannot stand 
alone, and a determination not to be French. 
If they had a tolerable sovereign they would 
be loyal.” 

“In the German provinces of Austria, there 
is not only nationality but loyalty. In the 
Slavonic provinces, and even among the Mag- 
yars, the peasantry are loyal. They love the 
central Government for its revolutionary con- 
tempt of the vested rights of the nobles and 
landlords. The higher classes are disaffect- 


“ Would volunteers from Vienna,” I asked, 
“now march into Italy, to crush a Venetian 
insurrection ?” 

“T will not answer,” he said, “for volun- 
teers; but I om sure that the Austrian army 
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would. The Austrian army will do whatever 
its Emperor orders it to do.” 

“ Are there many Socialists in Germany?” 
I asked. 

“ Very few,” he answered. 

“ Many Republicans ?” 

“ Very few.” 

“ Many with French sympathies ?” 

“ None.” 

“ Many with Russian ?” 

“ Almost all the sovereigns; some of the 
aristocracy: no others. 

“ Between the nobles and the biirger,” he 
continued, “ there is the deeply rooted enmity 
of caste. Between the biirger and the mere 
laborers, there is the jealousy occasioned by 
Municipal hier a and monopolies. The 
higher shopkeepers and artisans cling to them 
with the notion, so common among uneduca- 
ted persons, that they profit by them. Those 
who do not enjoy them, are, of course, op- 
posed to them; and this produces a sort of 
concert between the nobles and the biirger. 
Each class thinks that it has a common enemy 
—the mere people. A little while ago, the 
King of Bavaria proposed to unite all the 
weavers in a corporation, with exclusive pri- 
vileges. There are many villages where al- 
most every peasant has a loom in which he 
weaves the cloth for his own use. If this at- 
tempt had succeeded, they would all have 
been forced to buy it from the professional 
weaver. He was obliged to give it up for the 
time; but he may try it again.” 

* What chances,” I said, “ would France 
have, if she were to attempt a revolutionary 
war in Germany ?” 

“ None whatever,” said P. “The Germans 
will resist any impulse that comes from France. 
They hate, in general, their own sovereigns, 
and their own institutions, if petty despotisms 
can be called institutions, but they will accept 
no French assistance to drive out the former, 
or to change the latter. 

“ What I fear for the smaller states,” he ad- 
ded, “ is, that having no powers of independ- 
ent action, either as to foreign affairs, or even 
as to their own, they may sink into. apath 
and torpidity. To a German who wishes his 
country to be progressive, it is painful to think 
that in the greater of Germany there is 
less real liberty now than there was 200 years 

Every village then had its local author- 
ities and privileges, every town its franchises, 
and the electorates and free cities were vir- 
tually independent, under the loose control 
of the Emperor. Now every parish is inter 
fered with by the central authority; the sove- 
reign is supported against his subjects by the 
Bund, and even when the people and the 
sovereign are agreed as to internal 
the Bund steps m and prohibits them.” 
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. Weare told that P. is a Bavarian, and we 
that if we had not been told so, we 
d have detected him. His conversation, 
though not of an Austrian, betrays the Aus- 
trian tendencies and views which are general 
in a country so dependent on her as Bavaria. 
His bias shews itself strongly when he talks 
of an Austrian nationality. There is no Aus- 
trian nation, unless we give that name to the 
two millions that inhabit the Archduchies. 
Austria is not even, what sore os 
Italy, a ical term. It is a person: 
oe. tan merely the House df Haps- 


We are apt, in England, to undervalue the 
loss which that house sustained in 1806 by 
surrendering the crown of Germany. The 
moral weight and dignity possessed by an em- 
peror of Germany, the patron of the Church, 
the successor of the Caesars, kept together the 
heterogeneous elements which had coalesced 
under the sceptre of the Archduke of Austria. 
It was predicted at the time, and the prophecy 
has been fulfilled, that the abdication of Fran- 
cis the Second would be more mischievous at 
home than abroad. The means by which the 
House of Hapsburg acquired these curiously 
tessellated dominions made very difficult their 
consolidation into a homogeneous empire. 
His various kingdoms, dukedoms, counties 
and principalities stand towards the Arch- 
duke of Austria in the relation in which Han- 


over stood towards the king of England. 
They are the subjects of an absentee sove- 
reign, of a sovereign in many cases ignorant 
of their language, and in almost all, unac- 
quainted with their opinions, their habits, and 


even their institutions. Most of them have 
been acquired by marriage; the two most im- 
portant kingdoms, Hungary and Bohemia, 
each committed the strange folly of electing 
as their ruler a foreign monarch, nearly abso- 
lute‘in his own country, trusting to their own 
free constitutions, and to his oath, that he 
would respect those constitutions. As might 
have been foretold, the subsequent history of 
Hungary and of Bohemia, ws as she had 
a history, has been one long contest between 
the people, resolved to preserve their free- 
dom, and their king, resolved to destroy it. 
Bohemia lost hers in the Thirty Years’ War. 
With it perished her religion, her prosperity, 
her wealth, her intelligence, almost her civil- 
ization. Hungary retained her liberty until 
1849. She retained it by clinging to her old 
aristocratic cumbrous feudalism: by rejecting 
every innovation, though it might be an im- 
rovement in itself, which tended to assimi- 
her to the other kingdoms ruled by the 
foreign emperor whom she had the misfortune 
to have for her king. She retained it at the 
price of we! orant, slothful, uncivilized 
and poor. The House of Hapsburg, with the 
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treacherous, unscrupulous cunning which it 
calls policy, tried to weaken her by fomenting 
antipathies of religion,‘and station and race. 
By setting Protestants against Catholics, peas- 
ants against nobles, Germans against Czechs, 
and Croats, Wallachians, and Serbs against 
Magyars. Such was the state of things when 
the revolution of 1848 paralyzed the imperial 
power. Hungary demanded and obtained a 
ministry of her own. In doing so she acted’ 


Jawfully: whether prudently is another ques- 


tion. e Emperor fled to Inspruck, and 
from thence secretly instigated Jellachich, the’ 
Ban of Croatia, to rebel against the central’ 
Hungarian Government. en followed a 
train of events, unhappily notorious: —the 
civil war between the Magyars and the Croats, 
the detection of the Emperor’s treachery, the 
murder of its instruments, Lamberg at Pesth, 
and Latour in Vienna, the revolt of Vienna, 
and its suppression by Windischgritz and Jel- 
lachich, the invasion of Hungary by the im- 
perial forces, fresh from the re-conquest of 
the capital, the premiership of Schwartzen- 
berg, the abdication of Ferdinand, and the 
accession of Francis Joseph. ‘ 

His proclamation was a remarkable docu- 
ment. ‘“ Convinced,” he: said, “ of the neces- 
sity of free institutions, and of the equality of 
all citizens before the law, and of their equal- 
ly partaking in the legislation of the country, 
ready to share his power with the representa- 
tives of the people, he hoped to unite all the 
countries mie ribes of the monarchy into one 
integral state.” Three months after he pro- 

d to perform these engagements by the 
constitution of the 4th of March, 1849, a con- 
stitution which, in the words of its promul- 
gator, was “a spontaneous gift from the im-. 
perial power, to the people of the one and 
indivisible empire of Austria, of the rights and 
liberties which had been promised by his uncle 
and himself.” 

If this constitution had been accepted by : 
the people, and adhered to by the sovereign, 
Austria would have become a constitutional 
state, with far more real liberty than is now 
enjoyed by any portion of Germany. It’ 
granted liberty of the press, it abolished serf-- 
dom, it opened every public office to every 
citizen, it created an imperial diet composed ‘ 
of two houses, each elected by the le, 
each sitting for five years, and each having 
the power of proposing laws, and it gave to 
these elected houses the whole control of the: 
raising and of the expenditure of the public 
revenue. 

Such a constitution was far more democra- 
tic than that of England—but the Austrian 
Government, in its usual fashion, promulgated 
its democracy as an act of absolute — 
authority. It detached from Hungary, Croa- 
tia, Sclavonia, Dalmatia, and Transylvania,.it’ 
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declared that the old constitution in Hungary 
should be preserved only so far as it agreed 
with the new one, it promised new constitu- 
tions to the remaining provinces, and declared 
their existing constitutions [Sténdische Ver- 
fassungen”] void. A more audacious coup 
d'état was never perpetrated by the most un- 

rincipled usurper. It was as if William the 
fourth had issued a new constitution for the 
united indivisible empire of Hanover, com- 
posed of the crown-lands of Hanover, Scot- 

nd, Ireland, and England, the pang me 
of Wales, the duchies of Cornwall and Lan- 
caster, and the town of Berwick-on-Tweed; 
had separated from England, Scotland, Wales, 
Cornwall, and Lancashire; had enacted that 
the affairs of the empire of Hanover should 
be administered by two houses of Parlia- 
ment chosen in each crown-land according to 
its population, holding its sittings at Zell, and 
ha Redeoal void any parts of the existing 
British Constitution and laws which might be 
inconsistent with the new arrangement. What 
were the ordinances of Charles the Tenth, or 
the Dixhuit Brumaire of Napoleon, or the 
coup d'etat of his g woed compared to this? 
The constitution of Hungary was as binding, 
was as ancient, was as independent of royal 
authority, and was as much cherished by the 
Hungarians as our own; and in wealth, popu- 
lation, and extent, Hungary is almost as supe- 
rior to the Austrian Archduchies as England 
is to Hanover. 

And yet we think that the Hungarians 
ought to have submitted. They ought to have 
perceived that six millions of Magyars, even 
with the assistance of Transylvania, would be 
unable permanently to resist the whole re- 
mainder of the Austrian empire. That even 
if this were ible, Russia would stretch out 
her gigantic Rand, and by the same effort crush 
a revolutionary neighbor and degrade a dan- 
gerous rival. They ought to have seen that 
assuming their independence to be achieved, 
it could not be lasting. That a Hungarian 
kingdom or republic, containing at most a pop- 
ulation of eight millions, for they could not 
hope to be joined by the Sclavonic races, 
surrounded by great military monarchs, all 
rapacious and unscrupulous, could not long 
stand alone, but must, within a few years, be 
partitioned between several robbers, or ab- 
sorbed by one. 

_And lastly, they ought to have felt that, bit- 
ter as was the sacrifice of laws and privileges 
and institutions which had been preserved by 
their ancestors during centuries, humiliating as 
it was to descend from a kingdom to a province, 
and still more humiliating, to be stripped of 
large territories of which they have been sove- 
i. from times almost immemorial, yet that 
as the largest and most important member of 
@ great constitutional empire, an empire of 





_e fe astont resources are such that no- 
ing but tolerable government is necessary to 
enable it to doullio fe a few years its wealth 
and its population, they had a vast, an almost 
unlimited career of prosperity and happiness 
opened to them as Austrians, if they would 
consent to forget that they were Magyars. 

They ought, we repeat, to have seen and to 
have felt all this: but those who expected 
them to do so, can have known little of human 
nature, at least of human nature as it exists 
in a proud, high-spirited, ignorant, unreflect- 
ing, semi-barbarous people. The new consti- 
tution was proclaimed on the 4th of March. 
On the 14th of April, the Hungarian Cham- 
ber declared Hungary and Transylvania, with 
all the countries and provinces appertaining 
thereto (that is to say, the Bukovina, Dalma- 
tia, Croatia, and Sclavonia), to be one indivi- 
sible independent state. It further declared 
“ the perjured House of Hapsburg to have for- 
feited the throne, and to be excluded, deposed, 
and banished.” 

We will not follow the lamentable story of 
the war. If any of our readers have forgotten 
it, they are to be envied. The war suspended 
the new Austrian constitution : the subjugation 
of Hungary destroyed it. It is probable, in- 
deed, that the young Emperor’s “ conviction 
of the necessity of free institutions,” and “ his 
readiness to share his power with the repre- 
sentatives of the people,” were the result of the 
terror which the events of 1848 inspired into 
every royal mind, and wore away as the ex- 
cesses of the liberal party made free institu- 
tions odious or contemptible, and the blind ad- 
herence of the army to the Crown made them 
avoidable. 

From that time Hungary has been treated 
as a conquered nation; her constitution has 
been abolished, her municipal institutions have 
been destroyed. She is inistered by Ger- 
mans who know nothing and care nothing 
about her laws, her habits, or even her lan- 
guage ; and she feels this treatment as such 
insults and injuries would be felt by us. We 
strongly suspect that the ts who, as F. 
tells us, travelled miles to kneel before their 
Emperor, travelled and knelt under the influ- 
ence of the police and the threat of the stick. 
We believe that very few of the inhabitants 
of Hun acknowledge Francis Joseph as 
their lawful sovereign, or the German officials 
by whom he governs them as their lawful su- 
periors. They pay the taxes that are imposed 
on them, and submit to the decisions of the 
civil and criminal courts that are established 
among them, and obey the arbitrary police to 
which, in common with the other nations 
which have the misfortune to be under the 
Austrian rile, they are subjected; but they 

y, and submit, and obey under compulsion. 
fk proof of the general unpopularity of Austria 
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wis given.a short time ago, on the occasion of a 
census of Hungary, in which the population 
was classified according to the races to which 
each persori professed to belong. More than 
eleven millions returned themselves as Mag- 
yars. As it is well known that the real Mag- 

do not amount to six millions, the remain- 
ing five millions must have usurped the title. 
An —— which can be accounted for 
only by their antipathy to Austria, and their 
desire to disclaim, in the strongest possible 
manner, all connection with her. 

We are inclined to think that both P. and F., 
the other German interlocutor, e erate 
the advantages derived by Austria from the 
popularity of her communistic principles among 
the lowest classes, and under-rate her danger 
from the terror and disgust with which she is 
looked on by a large portion of her educated 
subjects. The attempt to manage a large dis- 
affected but uneducated majority by means of 
a small well educated minority, has often been 
made, always with success. It was thus thata 
handful of eo kept down ten times their 
number of Helots. It was thus that for a 
couple of centuries, England governed Ire- 
land; that in the United States, the South 

verns her vast slave population ; and that 

e Mussulmans, and, after them, the English, 
have ruled India. The uneducated can fur- 
nish physical force, but they do not know how 
fo use it, they cannot combine, they cannot 
trust one another ; they do not know how to 
follow < success, and they are dissipated in 
= y the first reverse. 

or these very reasons, the converse attempt, 
the attempt to coerce the educated portion of 
society by means of the uneducated, has al- 
ways failed. Its success, when it has had any, 
as it had in France in 1792, and over a large 
portion of the continent in 1848, has been 
temporary, and has always been followed by 
the decisive and permanent triumph of the 

rior classes. 

t is not by means of the people that Aus- 
tria keeps down her disaffected upper classes, 
but by her army of 470,000 men. While 
everything else is heterogeneous in her em- 
pire, the army forms a separate and uniform 
easte, governed by one law, ruled by one au- 
thority, animated by one spirit, welded to- 
gether, in short, into one mass. If Russia was 
to invade Hungary, and the nobles were mad 
enough to take part with her, an event of 
which we cannot deny the probability, we do 
not believe that Austria could raise the peas- 
ants against them, or that she would gai 
much if she could. The nobles and the Rus. 
sians would very soon put down a jacquerie. 

The only mode by which Austria can con- 
vert Hungary from a danger into a support, is 
one of which the success is inféllible, but 
which we do not believe that the youth, to 
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whose prejudices, passions, and inexperien 
Providence, in its inscrutable decrees, see! 
to have abandoned the destinies of millions of 
beings, probably wiser and better than him- 
self, wi!l have the good sense, or the moral 
courage to adopt. It is to cease to be an 
usurper — to adopt a system of lawful govern- 
ment. To restore the old constitution of Hun- 
gary, to swear as all his predecessors have done 
to maintain it, and, as all his predecessors have 
done, unwillingly, we admit, but actually, to 
keep his oath. 

The other constitutions which Francis Jo- 
seph, at an age at which, if he had been an 
English boy, he might have been still in the 
sixth form at Eton, and, if he had been Ger- 
man boy ina b corms station, could not have 
done any act affecting his property, thought fit 
by a mere expression of his will to cancel, 
were less active and living than that of Hun- 
gary, but still were loved as memorials of an- 
cient independence, and as the means of fu- 
ture improvement. Their abolition spread 
through all the educated classes in the Ger- 
man territories of Austria, formerly the most 
loyal portion of her dominions, deep and natu- 
ral disaffection. Galicia, Lombardy, and Ve- 
netia, had not the same grievance to complain 
of, for never having enjoyed, since they be- 
came Austrian, real constitutions, they could 
not be robbed of.them. But the insolent 
wickedness of their seizure has kept them for 
the last half century in a state of chronic con- 
spiracy against the robber who calls himself 

eir sovereign. This has not rendered mis- 

vernment, to the degree in which it has ex- 
isted in all of them, inevitable, — it — ren- 
dered vernment impossible. No peo- 
le an te al epdatiel” eegina their will. 

e Italians complain that the Italian regi 
ments are sent to serve in Hungary, and 
Lombardy and the Terra Firma are kept down 
by Germans ; but how is it possible to entrust 
the defence of the government to troops that 
are avowedly disaffected ? They complain that 
the public offices are filled with foreigners ; 
but can Austria fill them with her enemies ? 

The general misgovernment of the Austrian 
dominions, which has prevented their coales- 
cing into one great nation, has encouraged the 
cm bone feeling of separate nationality, 
which is becoming the curse of Europe. The 
tendency of events during the last 1000 years, 
has been towards the fusion of numerous small 
states into a few large ones. This fusion has 
been partly the effect and partly the cause of 
improved civilization. If England were di- 

ided into a heptarchy, or even if England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, were four inde- 
pendent nations, the different races would al- 
ways be fighting one r commercially or 
physically. To this fusion the feeling of 


rate nationality is opposed. Its ultimate effect 
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would be to split the composite frame of every 
European sovereignty into hostile fragments. 
Its immediate tendency is to make the central 
sovereign fear his subjects, and the subjects 
hate their sovereign. But when fusion is 
brought about, or rather attempted to be 
brought about, not by the impartial justice and 
confidence by which France assimilated her 
Flemish and German provinces, but by usur- 
pation, violence, and treachery, our sympathies 
are turned in favor of those who resist, though 
we may think their resistance, like that of Po- 
land in 1830, that of Lombardy and Venice in 
1848, and that of Hungary in 1849, ruinous 
to themselves and dangerous to Europe. 

We must add that the absence of 2 com- 
mon nationality, among its other evils, renders 
the Austrian empire peculiarly liable to for- 
eign intervention. We do not believe that 
the most unscrupulous of the French parties, 
not even the Legitimists or the Rouges, would 
accept the assistance of a foreigner against 
their political enemies. There is scarcely a 
= in Austria that does not implore it. 

either Hungary, nor Galicia, nor Lombardy, 
nor Venetia, nor even Bohemia, looks on the 
Vienna Government as a national one, or on 
Francis Joseph as its natural sovereign. What 
the central government calls an insurrection, 
the province calls a war, and it considers its 
foreign supporters not as strangers interfering 


in its domestic quarrels, but as allies against a 
foreign enemy. 


The next conversation introduces a remark- 
able interlocutor, the ex-dictator of Venice, 
Signor Manin, one of the wisest and honest- 
est, and therefore one of the most moderate, 
of the Italian patriots. 

We have always been anxious to hear the 
opinions of able and moderate Italians on the 
invasion of Lombardy in 1848. Many believe 
that it was forced on Charles Albert by the 
threat of insurrection. The Cabinet Council, 
at which it was decided on, has been describ- 
ed to us by one who took part init. It was 
held on the evening of the 20th of March 
1848, in a room of the palace overlooking the 
Piazza del Castello. The Piedmontese con- 
stitution was then sixteen days old ; it had been 
proclaimed on the 8th. Balbo had been four 
days prime minister. News of the insurrec- 
tion at Milan had been brought in the morn- 
ing, and deputies had arrived, imploring assist- 
ance, and announcing their intention, if re- 
fused, to apply to France. The Piazza was 
filling rapidly with a mob, new to freedom, in- 
toxicated with its excitement, shouting out im- 
precations against Austrians, Jesuits, and -ty- 
rants, and crying, Viva ilré! in a manner 
which showed that they meant Viva la Repub- 
lica. The Milanese had asked for 3000 men. 
This would have been absurd—Count Revel 
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proposed that 10,000 men should be, allowed 
to goas volunteers. “I think,” said the King, 
“ that, if we are to act, “‘ we should do it more 
decidedly.” Balbo’s mind had been made up 
in favor of the war. He believed that the 
consequence of refusing the aid to Milan, would 
be not merely the calamity of a French inter 
vention, but a republic in Genoa, and prob- 
ably in Turin. The King’s words and man- 
ner shewed Balbo that they thought together, 
He looked round the table, and without allud- 
ing to Revel’s proposition, said,“ Sire, I be- 
lieve that we are all agreed that we ought to 
act, as your Majesty has expressed it, decided- 
IY» and that the Minister of War ought imme- 
iately to take measures to move forward the 
disposable part of the army ; and I think that 
it may be advisable that your Majesty’s reso- 
lution should be instantly communicated to the 
ople.” “ By all means,” said the King, “and 
hope that you will all dine with me.” The 
windows were thrown open and from the bal- 
cony the ministers proclaimed to the crowd 
below, that the army had been ordered to 
march to the Milanese frontier. It was thus in 
a council that did not last ten minutes, in 
which a declaration of war and an invitation 
to dinner were included in one sentence, and 
almost at the dictation of a metropolitan mob, 
that a measure was adopted on which the fate 
of the Kingdom of Sardinia seemed to depend. 
But the invasion of Lombardy, though it 
appeared to be the sudden result of unforeseen 
events, was an attempt which had long been 
revolved in Charles Albert’s mind. We were 
in Turin in 1846. Margharita, a violent Tory, 
or, to use the Italian term, Codino, was prime 
minister ; the Jesuits were supposed to be all 
powerful at court; the King himself had ex- 
piated his early revolutionary attempt by the 
sacrifice of his followers, some of whom, 
Cclegno, for instance, were still in exile. The 
favorite scheme of all politicians, of all parties, 
was the seizure of Lombardy and Venetia, by 
the assistance of France, be purchased by the 
cession of Savoy. For this purpose the re- 
volutionary party in Milan had long been en- 
couraged. This circumstance alone . would 
have made it impossible to refuse to the Milan- 
ese the assistance which they asked in 1848. 
Charles Albert had probably repented too 
deeply his conduct as Prince Cuslgnone to re- 
peat it. The great blunder which he com 
mitted was the betraying his ambition too soon. 
The consequences were well explained by 
Signor Manin. 
May 13. 
“N. of Milan, and Manin, breakfasted with 
us. 


“ We talked of the dangers to which Austria 
is exposed by the heterogeneousness of her 
elements, and I alluded to the successes with 
which France has assimilated her German pro 
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vinces, though differing from her in race and | 
in lan 4 
“ You may add,” said N., “ differing from 
her in character. Morally and intellectually 
they are Teutons. The Frenchman is the 
type of the Celt: you talk of his powers of 
assimilation ; that is thoroughly Celtic ; wher- 
ever the Celtic element insinuates itself, it 
revails. The Celt is vain, he is pliable, he is 
ld, he is eager to receive sympathy, and to 
give it to others. He adopts every principle 

t is offered to him, and propagates with 
restless vehemence everything that he 
adopted. He is not an originator, he does not 
extract the ore, he coins and circulates it; 
often, I fear, mixing bad money with good.” 

“ The faults of France,” said Manin, “ were 

rhaps given to her to enable her to perform 
na mission. Her great duty, the es for 
which she appears to me to have been made 
so strong, was to abolish feudalism. Until 1789, 
the natural =o of mankind was a reli- 

ious and a philosophical, but not a political, 
octrine. France has the merit of having made 
it a principle of action.” 

“The proclamation of ee I said, 
“the abolition of privilege, the levelling of 
the little aristocracies, some sovereign, some 
noble, some commercial, and some municipal, 
which formerly overspread Europe, may have 
been a blessing, but certainly it was not an 
unmixed one. It has destroyed all the smaller 
knots of resistance by which the great central 
authorities were kept in check, it has des- 
troyed the local ambition and rivalry which pro- 
duced considerable men in small communities. 
Under the roller of equality the Continent 
appears to me to be becoming Asiatic; in a 
Ha time it seems likely to contain only half- 
a-dozen great despots, and 200 millions of 
equal, unconnected, and therefore orderly, 
subjects. 

“T admit,” said Manin, “ that equality has 
not produced liberty—perhaps it has diminish- 
ed it; on the other hand, it probably re- 
duced to whole amount of oppression. The 
great despot was much les formidable before 
1789, but the little one was much more so; 
and as there were only a few great ones, and 
many hundred little ones, the people, as dis- 
tinguished from the aristocracy, has perhaps 
gained by the change. 

“ The intellectual effects of political equality 
have been just the reverse. Instead of ele- 
vating high a few, and depressing the rest, it 
has cut off the sommités and raised the gen- 
eralaverage. The nineteenth century is more 
than half expended, and no great man has 
been born in it on either side of the Atlantic. 
America, indeed, has sunk to a still lower me- 
diocrity than Europe. When the United 





States contained only three millions of inbab- 
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itants, they produced generals, statesmen, 
philosophers, and orators, Chas fame will live 
as long as the English language. Now, there 
is not a — man of distinction among their 
twenty millions. Every president has béen 
inferior to his predecessor. A thousand years 
hence, if an Australian statistician ranges in a 
tabular form the great statesmen, and orators, 
and generals, and philosophers, and poets, and 
painters, and architects, born in every century, 
the nineteenth century, as far as we can 
judge from the portion of it in which’we have 
lived, will be a blank.” 

“ What,” I said, “has been politically the 
gain and loss in the Venetian territories? ” 

“ The scale of evil,” answered Manin, “ has 
much preponderated, especially among the 
lower classes. The Venetian noble has always 
been oppressed. He was as much the slave 
of the Council of Ten, as he is now of the’ 
Austrian police. Still he had the compen- 
sation of feeling that he was himself one of 
the governing body; he had a much higher 
compensation in feeling that he was one of 
the principal members of an illustrious com 
munity that had been great and glorious for 
more than a thousand years. It must be owned, 
however, that there was in Venice little of in-’ 
dividual liberty or of individual glory. She 
did great acts, but produced few great men 
Her jealousy seems to have forced her heroes 
to aim at obscurity rather than distinction. 
But the people were happy and contented 
under her sway ; even the towns of the Terra 
Firma, though they were in .what has gene- 
rally been thought a painful situation, sub- 
jected to a distant aristocracy, cherish affeo- 
tionately the remembrance of her empire 
Venice allowed them to manage their own 
affairs under a podesta, whom she sent to them 
every year. She taxed them lightly, she pro 
tected them ; in fact, she treated them as you 
treat your colonies. When Austria goes she 
will leave no such recollections.” 

“ And what,” I said, “are your principal 
complaints against Austria ?” 

“ Our principal complaint,” answered Ma- 
nin, “ is, that the Austrians are Germans, and 
that the Venetians are Italians, and that these 
races are separated by absolute antipathy. 
We think them our inferiors in intelligence, 
our inferiors in morality, our inferiors in civi- 
lization, our inferiors even in courage ; in short, 
in everything but mere brute force. We des 
= them as much as the English —— the 

rish, and if you were governed by the Irish 


~ would hate them as we hate the Austrians. 
Ve feel, too, that their seizure of us was a 
mere robbery : such a robbery as is committed 
by a slave-trader who buys a kidnapped negro. 
Austria never conquered us; Austria never 
had any quarrel with us. Austria has no 
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rights over us. France thought fit to seize us, 
simply because she was strong, and we were 
ey she did not want to keep us, and so 
sold us to Austria. It wasa mere gold-coast 
transaction. 

« This is the foundation of our objection to 
Austrian rule. If I am to go into particulars, 
we complain of a heavy conscription, which 
takes away every year the best of our peasants, 
to waste their youth under a German sky, in 
a German uniform, and under a German cane. 
We complain of a heavy taxation, to be 
devoted to purposes with which we have no 
concern. ‘The public revenue of a free coun- 
try, or rather of an independent country, is 
merely a portion of each man’s income em- 
ployed by the Government for the good of 
all. The 100 millions which Lombardy and 
Venetia send every year to Vienna, go to pay 
and feed the 400,000 men who are keeping 
down Hungary and Galicia. The town of 
Venice is a free port, but the Terra Firma 
complains that.its commerce is interrupted, 
and its consumption kept down by prohibitory 
duties, imposed to enable a few miserable 
Bohemian and Tyrolese manufactures to drag 
on a sickly unremunerating existence. We 


complain that no career is open to our sons; 
we complain that all situations in the govern- 
ment and administration of our own country 
are filled by foreigners, many of them ignorant 


of our language,—all of them disgusting to 
our habits. Above ali, we complain of the 
administration of Justice.” 

“<«T thought, I said, ‘ that the administra- 
tion of Justice in’ the Austrian dominions had 
been pure, though severe.’ 

“<Tt is not pure,’ said Manin, ‘nor is it 
possible that it should be so, while the salaries 
paid to those who administer it are so miser- 
able, that they cannot live on them ; and even 
if it were purely applied, the law itself is in- 
tolerable. In all criminal cases the old Ger- 
man procedure by inquisition is adopted,—a 
procedure of which you know nothing except 
what you read of in the records of the Holy 
Inquisition,—a tribunal which has suffered 
unmerited obloquy as the inventor of a system 
which, in fact, existed long before it, and has 
long survived it. Under this system a man is 
tried in his absence; he does not know what 
is the charge agaiust him, he does not know 
who is his accuser, or who are the witnesses; 
all that the Court tells him is, that he must be 
aware of his guilt, and that he had better con- 
fess. To have obtained a confession is the 
triumph of an Austrian judge, and every 
means of moral torture, and the physical tor- 
tures of years of imprisonment, insufficient 
food, and sometimes blows, are habitually em- 
ployed to force one out. As to civil justice, 
the intricacies are innumerable, the delays, and 
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the expense never ending ; the evidence is all 
written ; the judge, a mere German, seldom 
understands it, often does not read it; and a 
suit, after lasting for years, genérally ends 
by both parties being wearied into a com- 
promise.’ 

“ ¢]t is remarkable,’ said N., ‘ that Austria 
has always been anxious to employ Italians in 
Germany and Germans in Italy y, with about 
equal detriment to the people in each case.’ 

“* What,’ I asked, ‘ was the real object of 
the Venetian insurrection ?’ 

“What we preferred, answered Manin, 
‘ was to be an independent republic, in confed- 
eration with the other Italian states. What we 
would have accepted was to become a portion 
of one great kingdom, comprising all Italy. 
If Charles Albert had come forward disinter- 
estedly, if he had not made a selfish war for 
the aggrandizement of Piedmont, if he had 
snk nothing more than the driving the 

rbarian out of Italy, leaving the Italians to 
settle their own affairs, I even now think that 
we might have succeeded. But my hopes 
faded as soon as he proposed to incorporate 
Milan. The whole character of the war was 
changed. Kossuth, then Ferdinand’s minister 
in Hungary, had a right to denounce the Pied- 
montese invasion as a treacherous attempt to 
rob Austria in her hour of revolutionary weak- 
ness. The Pope, the Grand Duke, the King 
of Naples, all took alarm. They saw that 
Piedmont was using the pretext of a war of 
liberation to make really a war of ambition 
and conquest. Last of all, the Italian people 
lost their enthusiasm, and then all was hope- 
less. The Piedmontese have made a saint of 
Charles Albert. They may perhaps be able 
to forgive the mischief that he has done. The 
rest of Italy cannot.’ 

“ ¢ Lombardy,’ said N., * would have been a 
troublesome acquisition to Piedmont. When 
I left Milan a few weeks ago, the general 
opinion was, that, if the Austrian garrison 
were withdrawn, neither property nor person 
would be safe. The lower population of all 
thé towns is furiously socialist, and the Bour- 
geoisie is republican.’ 

“* What are the country people ?” I said. 

““¢ The country people,’ he answered, ‘ are 
indifferent ; they have been so long under 
foreign domination that they have lost all na- 
tionality. During the few months that Lom- 
bardy was annexed to Piedmont, they did not 
seem to feel that they had an Italian sovereign, 
or had become a portion of an Italian king- 
dom: they inquired principally whether the 
taxes would be increased or diminished, and, 
so far as they felt at all about the matter, felt 
degraded at having become as they thought, 
the subjects of their little neighbor Piedmont, 
instead of the great Austrian empire. Radetz- 
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ki was much better supplied by them with 
provisions and information than Charles Al- 
bert was.” ¥ 
“¢There appear to me,’ said Manin, ‘to 
be only two hopes for Italy. One, to become 
a single kingdom ; the other, to be a confede- 
racy of republics. The former is the easier, 
and if a man oftalent were king of Sardinia, 
the more probable. It is true that we are di- 
vided by miserable animosities ; but the desire 
for unity is enthusiastic; it would sweep away 
all our jealousies and rivalries. But it must 
be unity. Neither Venice nor Lombardy will 
be Piedmontese. Sicily will never willingly 
be Neapolitan, nor Tuscany Roman. All are 
eager to be Italians. If this be found imprac- 
ticable, all Italy must become a confederacy 
of republics, with a common diet, common 
foreign relations, and a common army and fleet 
and revenue.’ 
“ Why,” I said, “of republics? Why not 
some monarchies ?” 
“ Because,” he answered, “ monarchs would 
not submit to the diet.” 
“ The German sovereigns,” I replied, “ ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the Bund.” 
“Yes,” he answered, “ because the Bund 
rotects them against their subjects. The 
Band is a regal conspiracy: a holy alliance 
against German freedom. If the Bund were 
real Parliament, if it spoke the opinions of 
e people of Germany, the sovereigns who 


felt themselves strong enough would repudiate 


its obligations. You must learn to tolerate 
republics.” 

“T am quite ready,” I said, “to tolerate 
them. The experience of the last six years 
shews them to be safer members of the com- 
munity of nations than monarchies, at least 
absolute monarchies, are. But what do you 
do with Savoy ?” 

“ Give it to France,” he answered, “to 
which it belongs by language and position.” 

“ What do you do with Sicily ?” 

“Not let you have it,” he replied. “We 
cannot afford to lose a foot of real Italian soil. 
We cannot allow any exception from the Ita- 
lian unity on which our whole system reposes. 
Sicily will be a republic, unconnected with 
Naples, except as a co-confederate.” 

“ What is to become of the Roman states?” 

“ A republic,” he answered, “ for which 
they are eminently fitted. They have old 
traditions, municipal habits, and no royal 
family.” 

“ What is the Pope to be ?” 

“ Bishop of Rome,” he answered, “ and, as 
such, a better and more independent head of 
the Church, than as a secular prince.” 

“ Where would you put your capital ?” 

“TI would build one—an Eastern Washing- 
ton. I do not wish the seat of the federal 
government to be in a city exposed to local 
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influences and dangers. A town or a 
village, capable of accommodating the diet and 
the foreign ministers, is all that is wanted.” — 


Early in February, while the war was still 
a matter of conjecture, the traveller met the 
Polish General Chrzanowski, whose name we 
shail in future write, as it is pronounced, 
Shanowski. 

Shanowski has passed thirty years fighti 
against or for the Russians. He began mile 
tary life in 1811 as a sous-lieutenant of artil- 
lery in the Polish corps which was attached 
to the French army. With that army he 
served during the march to Moscow, and 
the retreat. At the peace, what remained of 
his corps became a part of the army of the 
cages of Poland. He had attained the 
rank of major in that army when the insur 
rection on the accession of Nicholas broke out, 
About one hundred officers belonging to the 
staff of the properly Russian army were im- 
plicated, or supposed to be implicated, in that 
insurrection, and were dismissed, and their 

laces were — from the army of the 

ingdom of Poland. Among those so trans 
ferred to the Russian army was Shanowski. 
He was attached to the staff of Wittgenstein, 
and afterwards of Marshal Diebitsch in the 
Turkish campaigns of 1828 and 1829. In 
1830, he took part with his countrymen in 
the insurrection against the Muscovites, and 
quitted Poland, when it was finally absorbed 
in the Russian Empire. , A few years after a 
uarrel was brewing between England and 

ussia. Muscovite agents’ were stirring up 
Persia and Affghanistan against us, and it was 
thought that we might have to oppose them 
on the shores of the Black Sea. Shanowski 
was attached to the British Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, and was employed for some years 
in ascertaining what assistance Turkey, both 
in Europe and in Asia, could afford to us. In 
1849, he was selected by Charles Albert to 
command the army of the kingdom of Sardi- 
nia. 

That army was constituted on the Prussian 
system, which makes every man serve, and 
no man a soidier,—a system which will expose 
every country that adopts it to defeat by a 
regular army. It was in fact a militia. ‘The 
men were enlisted for only fourteen months ; 
at the end of that time they were sent home, 
and were recalled when they were wanted, 
having forgotten their military training, and 
acquired the habits of cottiers and artisans, 
They had scarcely any officers, or even sous- 
officiers, that knew anything of their business. 
The drill-serjeants required to be drilled, 
Four-fifths of the men with whom Charles Al- 
bert marched on Milan in 1848, and perhaps 
a larger proportion-of his troops in 1349, were 
married men with families, who had not car 
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ried a musket for years, and had not seen fire 
in their lives. They did well enough when 
they were advancing; but at the first check 
they lost heart: and when they had to re- 
treat through their own country they dis- 
banded and took refuge with their families or 
friends. Other circumstances were unfavor- 
able to discipline. The Turin Radicals told 
the privates that their officers owed their rank 
to the accidents of birth, which was not quite 
true, since a man cannot rise in the Piedmon- 
tese army without professional knowledge, but 
it was plausible, and there did not exist be- 
tween the officers and men the confidence 
which is produced by having long served to- 
gether. The generals, and, indeed, the great- 
er part of the officers, were divided into hos- 
tile factions,—Absolutists, Rouges, Constitu- 
tional liberals, and even Austrians,—for at 
that time, in the exaggerated terror occasioned 
by the revolutions of 1848, Austria and Russia 
were looked up to by the greater part of the 
noblesse of the Continent as the supporters of 
order against Mazzini, Kossuth, Ledru Rol- 
lin, and Palmerston. The Absolutists and the 
Austrians made common cause, whereas the 
Rouges or Mazzinists were bitterest against 
the Constitutional Liberals. Such an army, 
even if there had been no treason, could not 
have withstood a disciplined enemy. 

When it fell a victim to its own defects, and 
to the treachery of Ramorino, Shanowsky re- 


tired to Paris, where the traveller found 
him. 


We extract the report of their first inter- 
view—the reader will perceive that we go back 
about three months :— 


“February 13. 

“TI dined with Count Z., and sat next to 
General Shanowski. All the company, except 
myself and another Englishman, were Poles. 
The conversation turned on the European 
armies, almost all of which General Shanows- 
ki has had an opportunity of studying. 

“* What is your estimate,’ I said, ‘of the 
Austrian army ?’ 

“¢The oflicers,” he answered, ‘are excel- 
lent, perhaps the best in Europe. Like yours, 
they are gentlemen. The ve the spirit 
and the influence which belongs togentlemen, 
and they know their duties, which is not the 
case always with yours. The men are strong 
and well trained, but they hate the service. 
They are not volunteers like yours, or con- 
scripts like the French. Each commune has 
to furnish a certain number of men. The 
Government officers select them arbitrarily. 
Those who are chosen feel oppressed, and 
never have the good will of a volunteer, who 
has taken to the army as a profession, or 
of a conscript, who is paying his debt to his 
country. 
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“* The generals are good. Hesse is fit to 
command 200,000 men, and I know of no one 
else in Europe who is sog 
: ‘pow e Russians any good generals?’ 

said. 

“*None,’ he answered, ‘on a great scale. 
Luders is their best: I would trust him with 
30,000 or 40,000 men, but not with more 
Their regimental officers arf ignorant and 
bad. The men are good, the best, perhaps, in 
the world, after the ak the English, and 
the Turks.’ . 

“*Do you put the Turks so high?’ I 
asked. 

“*T put them,’ he answered, ‘at the very 
top. Not the officers, still less the generals, 
but the privates have every soldierly quality. 
The Turk is strong, he is docile, he is sober, 
he is intelligent, he has a contempt for life 
which is both fatalist and fanatic, and he can 
live on nothing. When their military organi- 
zation was at its best, two centuries ago, no 
European armies could stand against them 
But their officers are detestable, ignorant, con- 
ceited, idle, and corrupt. The very best 
people that I know are the Turks of the lower 
orders. The very worst people that I know 
are the Turks in office. Power is gained and 
preserved there by bribery, treachery, and 
extortion. Every man in authority isa rogue. 
If you ally yourselves to Turkey, against Rus- 
sia, and place any reliance on a Turkish corps. 
d’armée, with Turkish officers and a Turkish 
commander, you will be disappointed. Train 
and officer them as you did the Portuguese, 
and you will make them the best troops in 
Europe : as good as your own—perhaps better. 
But I never should feel comfortable in action 
if I knew that any important part of my line 
was held by a purely Turkish force, however 
strong the post or numerous the force. I 
should be constantly expecting to see the off- 
cers running and the men following them. 
But to Turks, as privates, and to Englishmen, 
as officers, I would intrust the key of my posi 
tion.’ 

“<¢Tf the war once breaks out,’ he added, 
‘ you are much mistaken if you think that you 
will end it by destroying the Russian fleets 
and arsenals, or even by occupying the Crimea. 
It will be a war in which Russia wilt not yield 
while she can fight. The old Russian party, 
which is now in power, and possesses with the 
Emperor the greater part of the wealth of the 
the country, will contribute theif serfs and 
their money, and keep on the struggle as long 
as the Empire holds together. 

“Tt is only by breaking the force of Rus- 
sia that you can finish such a war, and you can 
break her force only by destroying her cohe 
rence. Of the 80 millions that form her Eu 
ropean and Asiatic population, not above 20— 
that is to say the Great Russians—are truly 
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Russian in feeling. The Great Russians are 
a formidable people,—proud, vain, ambitious, 
bold, unscrupulous, and self-devoted. Nature 
‘and education have formed and trained them 
for war and conquest, but they are compara- 
tively few. The Tartars, the Cossacks, the 
Little Russians, the Poles, and the Fins, who 
are three times as numerous as the Great Rus- 
gians, all hate’ the system of assimilation and 
centralization by which the Great Russians 
are striving to absorb them, and might be 
roused to assert their separate nationalities. 
The conduct of the Russian Government to- 
wards its neighbors has always been such as 
to excite deadly and permanent hatred. It 
has always striven to make them poor, and 
miserable, and divided, in order to make them 
weak. Her conquest of them has generally 
been the last act of centuries of injury and 
treachery. The Great Russians themselves 
are in a state of discontent. The persecution 
of the Dissenters, that is of two-thirds of the 
people, which began under Alexander, has 
now become constant and irritating. The 
Clergy, of all opinions, have been disgusted 
by the extension of the conscription to their 
sons, who until the present reign were exempt 
from it. The peasantry were excited by the 
Ukase of 1842, which abolished serfage, and 
made indignant by the explanation of it, pub- 
lished only three days after, which virtually 


repealed the Ukase, and has retained them in 


servitude. The middle classes are anxious to 
throw off the tyranny of the Government 
agents, and the aristocracy to throw off that of 
the Emperor. 

“ But nothing is to be done, until the pres- 
tige of the Emperor has been destroyed by a 
succession of defeats. Taking Sebastopol and 
taking Cronstadt will be good beginnings ; 
but their first effects will be only to irritate. 
Russia will fight as long as she can stand. 
You must break her army before you can pull 
her to pieces.” 

“ You make a marked distinction,” I said, 
“between the Great Russians and the Little 
Russians.” 

“ Certainly I do,” he answered. “ The Lit- 
tle Russians are probably of the same stock as 
the Great Russians, but they are dissenters in 
religion and hostile in feeling. They ac- 
knowledge the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and consider Nicholas an anti-Christ. There 
are villages in which half the population are 
Muscovites, the other half Little Russians ; 
they never meet if they can avoid it; the 
drinking-houses frequented by one party are 
never entered by those who belong to the 
other. Not one-fourth indeed of the Russian 
people, even in Europe, is of the faith which 
acknowledges the Emperor as the head of the 
Church and calls itself Orthodox. All the 
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others hold his usurpation of this character an 
abomination.” 

“ Are the Cossacks disaffected ?” I said. 

« ae so,” he answered. “ The growth 
of the Empire has been too rapid, and its ad- 
ministration is too oppressive, and too corru 
to allow its parts to be coherent. But it will 
take three years of unsuccessful war to break 


it up.” 

There was some general conversation about . 
the results of the war. 

“ Of course,” said the Poles, “ you are not 
going to incur all this expense and danger, 
and to leave Russia as strong as you found her, 
ready to make a second aggression as soon as 
she sees a second opportunity.‘ You must 
make the Crimea an English colony.” 

“ Even if we wanted more colonies,” I said, 
“the Crimea, without the whole of the Straits 
of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus, 
would be a prison.” 

“ Then,” they said, “ you must join it to Po- 
land. The Turks could not defend it.” 

“To Poland ?” I said. 

“ Yes,” they answered ; “ of course, Poland 
must be reconstructed. You cannot leave the 
bulk of it Russian, if you seriously mean to de- 
stroy Russia’s preponderance. You cannot 
divide it between Austria and Prifssia. We 
had rather side with Russia than endure a 
fourth partition. You must re-unite us, and we 
shall form a barrier, behind which Europe will 
be safe for ages.” 

“ But how,” I said, “ are we to beat Russia, 
if we make Austria and Prussia our ene 
mies ?” 

“Tt is easy,” they said, “ to indemnify Aus 
tria. You could transfer to her the protecto- 
rate over Servia, Bosnia, Wallachia, and Mok 
davia ; or you might give to her, instead of to 
Poland, Bessarabia and the Crimea. She 
— have access to the Crimea by the Dan- 
u "hed 
“ What,” I said, “ is to be done to reconcile 
Prussia ?” 

“She must have Saxony,” they answered. 
“ The Saxons will be glad to become a part 
of a powerful monarchy, to be reunited to the 
Saxon provinces taken from them by the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and to exchange their Roman 
Catholic royal family for a Protestant one ; 
and you might provide for the house of Saxony 
by giving to them the new kingdom of Poland. 
They have already ruled over Poland. It 
would be only a restoration.” 

“Tf,” I said, “ we reconstruct Poland, what 
do you propose as its limits ?” 

“ Precisely the limits,” they answered, 
“such as they were before the first partition. 
All that is within that frontier still remains 
Polish in recollections and feelings. You must 
give them a king and a constitution ; but be 
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ware how you consult the Poles as to either. 
They will uiesced in if they are imposed 
by an external force ; but we could not 

on them. Beware, too, how you select a Pole 
for our king. There is no great family that 
has not far more enemies than friends. You 
must give us a foreigner: and, unless you give 
us back our old royal family of Saxony, he 
must be an Englishman or a Frenchman. We 
are jealous of the Germans, and we despise all 
the weaker nations. We should be ashamed 
to be governed by a Spaniard, or an Italian, or 
a Belgian, and not be proud of a Dutchman, 
or a Dane, or a Swede; but we would wil- 


“T have reason to believe,” said Shanowski, 
“ that Austria is thinking seriously of the re- 
suscitation of Poland. Ever since she joined 
in destroying that barrier, she has felt Russia 
pressing more and more heavily on her. It is 
gaid, too, that the reconstruction of Poland is 
one of the threats held out by Russia to Prussia. 
It is possible that both Austria and Russia feel 
that their Polish provinces are now sources of 
danger and weakness, and that either of them 
will make a good exchange, if she can sub- 
stitute for them a separate kingdom, owing to 
her its existence, and relying on her for sup- 
port. The advantage of such a move would, 
of course, rest with the sovereign that began 
it. A quasi-independent Poland, created by 
Russia out of her own, the Prussian, and the 
Austrian Polish dominions, and governed by 
her nominee, would be more valuable to her, 
and more dangerous to the German powers, 
than even her possession of the Principalities. 
Such a kingdom created out of the same ma- 
terials, but by Austria, or by Austria and 
Prussia, would weaken Russia more than any 
injury that we can inflict on her in the 
south.” 

“T am inclined to think,” said the English 
guest, “ that, if I were a Pole, instead of strug- 
gling for an independent nationality, which 
would probably be as difficult to keep as it is to 
get, I should try to make the best of the govern- 
ment to which I was subjected—educate my 
children in Berlin if I belonged to Posen, or 
in Vienna if I were a Galician; imitate, in 
short, the people of Alsace and Lorraine, who, 
though they are Germans by race, by history, 
and 7 language, are French in feeling.” 

“ W. answered, “That that might be well, 
if the Austrians treated Galicia as the French 
treated Alsace. But what would you do,” he 
said, “if you lived under a government which 
was your enemy? If the very institution 
which is supposed to assist you, and to raise 
you, directed all its efforts to weaken and to 
depress you? If it ground you by excessive 
taxation, and denied you the protection for 
which taxes are paid? If it strove to break 
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the peace instead of keeping it? If it armed 
the tenant against the landlord, the rural 
ulation against the towns’ people, the de 
against the creditor, the ignorant against 
instructed, and the poor agai 
it prescribed to every child whose parents 
wished him to rise above the parish school, 
precisely the same education, precisely’ the 
same doses of mathematics, Latin, rhetoric 
and law, without any reference to his tastes or 
his destination, and rendered that education 
so expensive that no ordinary fortune could 
support it? If it surrounded you with an 
atmosphere of espionage, and was always ready 
to plunge you, and then forget you, in a 
dungeon on the report of a guest, or of a 
servant ?” 

“ Count A., who is a native of Warsaw, re- 
marked, that the Englishman’s supposition re- 
presented the state of the Russian Poles in 
1830. “ We had then,” he said, “ a constitution, 
not perfect, but far better than we ever had 
before ; a constitution which if we had been 
independent, I would have died to preserve. 
We had our own laws, our own judges, and 
our own army. 

The Russian government tried earnestly to 
conciliate every class, and particularly the 
army. It took a considerable proportion of 
the officers from the ranks, partly because so 
large a field for selection enabled it to find the 
best men, but principally in the expectation 
that, owing their rise to the Russian com- 
mander-in-chief they would be faithful to 
Russia. We were well governed, but we 
were governed by strangers. The instant 
that the French revolution gave us hopes of 
independence, we rose as one man. The 
army on which the grand Duke Constantine 
relied as his blind instrument was destroyed 
in resisting him.” 


the 
agninst the rich? If 


Count A.’s testimony to the excellence of 
the Russian administration in Poland, before 
the war of 1830, is not the first that has come 
before us. In the years 1839, 1840, and 1843, 
we lived much witha very intelligent man, 


one of the princi rietors in Russian 
Poland. He was al ys who signed the 
manifesto declaring Nicholas deposed and the 
throne of Poland vacant. He lost a son in 
the war, and for weeks his country house was 
occupied by Russian officers while Poles were 
concealed in a neighboring wood, to whom his 
daughters took provisions at night. It is not 
likely, therefore, that he was prejudiced in fa- 
vor of the Russian rule. He not only con- 
curred in A.’s description of the flourishing 
state of Russian Poland before the insurrec- 
tion, but described it as being even at the 
times when we were conversing, the best gov- 
erned part of Poland—as far more prosperous 
than cither Prussian Poland or Galicia. 
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We continue our extracts. 


“ Shanowski called on us. 

“Could the Turkish army,” I asked him, 
resist the Russians for saul campaign ?” 

«It is scarcely possible,” answered Shanow- 
ski. “The Russians will be continually rein- 
forced ; 140,000 fresh troops, as good as those 
now on the Danube, are on their way; they 
will be in the field in a couple of months. 
The Turkish army must hve suffered dread- 
fully; nothing destroys the material of an 
army like a winter campaign. Their shoesand 
clothes and arms must be worn out, their sick 
must be numerous, and their reinforcements 
will consist of inferior troops. The whole 
Turkish nation, though scattered over so vast a 
country, does not exceed six millions. It isan 
immense effort to have raised 150,000 men. 
It is as if the British Islands had raised 750,- 
000. It is ten per cent, on the adult male pop- 
ulation. All the real soldiers that Turkey 
possesses are in that army. Those that are to 
come will be raw undisciplined recruits.* 
And I fear that many of the French will not 
be a great deal better. Napoleon’s example 
has led them to trust too much to new levies. 
Tt ought to have deterred them—for it was 
for want of attending to the difference be- 
tween veterans and conscripts that he perish- 
ed. If instead of 600,000 men of every dif- 
ferent degree of excellence, he had carried 
into Russia only 200,000 such as he had at 
Boulogne, he would have overturned the 
Russian Empire.” 

“ Napoleon,” I answered, “knew the dif- 
ference. - Decrés once said to him in council, 
‘I cannot extemporize a sailor, as you doa 
soldier. It takes seven years to make a sailor. 
You turn out a soldier in six months.’ ‘ Taisez 
vous,’ said Napoleon, ‘ sueh ideas are enough 
to destroy an empire. It takes six years to 
make a soldier’ But he was carried away 
by his ambition, his impatience, and his pre- 
sumption. He despised the qualities of his 
enemies, and thought that he could beat them 
with second-rate Frenchmen. But he knew 
that they were second-rate.” 

“ What do you think,” I continued, “ of the 
French army as a whole ?” 

“T think,” said Shanowski, “that it wants 
training. Three years and a half is a short 
period of service, and that is the average of 
the French... The Russian soldier serves for 
twenty-five years, even the Turk for fifteen. 
The men are eminently intelligent—more so 
than any other soldiers; they can do better 
without their officers; on the other hand, 
many of the inferior officers have received 
only the same education as that of the privates, 


“ March 4. 


* Subsequent events have lamentably justified 
this prophecy. 
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and the superiors want subordination; the 
higher you go the less can their obedience be 
relied on. But the great defect of all, pri- 
vates, officers, and generals, is, that they have 
never faced a civilized enemy.” 

“Nor have the Russians,” I said, “to any 
extent.” 

“There must,” he answered, “be among 
their ranks some who took part in the cam+ 
paigns of 1828, 1829, 1830, and 1831, against 

urkey and Poland, and they had some prac- 
tice in Hungary in 1849. Deficient experi- 
ence is without doubt the defect of most mod- 
ern armies, but the French have had none.” 

“ Do you attach no value,” I said, “ to their 
African campaigns ? ” 

“T attach some,” he answered. “They 
have learned how to take care of themselves 
in the field. They have learned how to sup- 
ply themselves in a barbarous country. Th 

now the difficulties of moving troops, and 
how to overcome them. Africa was a better 
school than Chobham. But they have never 
been op to regular troops. They do not 
know whether they shall preserve their pres- 
ence of mind under the fire of artillery. Not 
one man in a hundred does so. I do not 
speak of those who run, but of those who 
stand. Some men get excited and wild— 
Some, and that is the majority, are stupefied. 
Their eyes dazzle, their faces get pale and 
long, their knees tremble, they scarcely know 
where they are. This does not prevent men 
from standing, and firing, and executing or- 
ders, but it totally unfits them for command. 
For that purpose, perfect coolness under 
pe-shot, shells, and balls, is necessary. The 
ussians have an enormous artillery, and in- 
dependently of the influence of the roar of 
the gun and the whistle of the ball on the im- 
agination, the destructive effect of artillery is , 
greater when directed against a French army 
than against an English or a Turkish one. 
The English charge in line. If a ball comes, 
it kills two or at most three men. The French 
charge in column. A single ball may carry 
away thirty men.” 

“T should feel very anxious if I believed 
Nicholas to be a man of ability and firmness; 
but he is not. I saw much of him in 1828, 
when I was attached to General Wittgenstein. 
We lived in tents, and often for hours there 
was only a curtain between him and me. I 
could hear all his conversation ; he was timid, 
irresolute, and without resources.” 

“T thought,” I said, “that he had shown 
great courage and decision in quelling the in- 
surrection at his accession; that he had de- 
voted himself before the altar to his race and 
to his country, and had then faced the rebels 

alone.” 

“On the contrary,” said Shanowski, “he 
fled to the altar for protection, and was drag- 
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d from it by his friends, who knew that their 
ot depended on his, put on horseback, and 
led with his guards in front of the rebels, who, 
most of them, had been entrapped into rebel- 
lion without knowing what they were about, 
and were too happy to get out of it. I have 
no doubt that in this business he would have 
yielded over and over, if he had not felt that 
receding was still more dangerous to himself 
than advancing; when once the Russian pride 
was roused he could not mortify it and hope 
to live.” 

“Can any use,” I said, “be made of the 
Greek population ?” 

“The word Greek,” answered Shanowski, 
“jis ambiguous. It may mean Hellenes, 
Greeks by race; of these there are very few 
in Turkey ; they are principally in Macedonia 
and Thessaly. The inhabitants of Bulgaria 
and Roumelia are Greeks only in religion. 
They are of many races, some indigenous and 
some imported, and are divided among one 
another by the bitterest animosities. Tf the 
Turks were driven out, every district would 
be at war with every one of its neighbors. 
They hate the Turks, they hate the Russians, 
but, above all, they hate one another. I do 
think that any use is to be made of them, at 
least at present.” 

“Ts much,” I asked, “ to be done by assist- 
ing the Caucasian tribes ?” 

“Much,” he answered; “ but not by the 
Turks alone. The Caucasus runs for about 
300 miles in a south-easterly direction, from 
the Sea of Azof to the Caspian. On the Cas- 
pian is Daguestan, inhabited by two Mussul- 
man tribes, the Lesghis and the Tchetchense, 
who are under the influence of Schamyl. The 
inhabitants of Georgia, Imeritia, and Mingre- 
lia, are Christians. The Mussulman tribes, or 
clans, that live along the summit of the ridge, 
are still independent, but the Mingrelians and 
Imeritians, who dwell near the coast, and the 
Ceorgians, who are placed to the south of the 
Caucasus, are now under the domination of 
Russia. When I was in Trebizond, about the 
year 1838, Mingrelia was in the hands of a 
sovereign whom Russia was urging and sup- 
porting in every sort of oppression, in order 
to render the Mingrelians so wretched as to 
be willing to accept a foreign master instead 
of their native tyrant. They succeeded, and 
seized the country. Georgia they obtained 
by getting up a disputed succession, and in- 
ducing one of the pretenders to make them a 
present of his people. How they got Imeri- 
tia I forget. All these tribes, the mountain- 
eers excepted, hate both the Russians and the 
Turks. ‘They hate the Russians as oppressive 
rulers, and as heretics who have renounced 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. ‘They hate 
the Turks as marauding Mussulmans, and as 
neighbors who claimed to be their masters 
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before the Russians came, and treated them 
always with barbarian insolence and cruelty, 
And they are at feud with Schamyl and his 
Lesghis, as Mussulmans and plunderers. It 
follows that the Turks, separated from Dagu- 
estan by two or three hundred miles of moun- 
tainous country, inhabited by these hostile 
Christian populations, have not sent, and 
cannot send, any supplies or assistance to 
Schamyl. But, as I said before, these Christ- 
ian tribes are equally hostile to Russia. Their 
chiefs offered, when I was in communication 
with them in 1838, to raise 50,000 men, if we 
would assist them in rising against Russia. 
Through them we might supply the Lesghis, 
and make the whole of the Caucasian range a 
barrier against Russian encroachments. 


When we look back at the hopes and fears, 
expectations and conjectures of the last year, 
we are inclined to think that the events most 
to be wished are also those most to be expect- 
ed,—the ¢ontinuance of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and the continuance of the Anglo-Gal- 
lic Alliance. We couple these events because 
they appear to us to be mutually dependant. 
We have seen that the only feelings which 
are common to all the Royalist factions are 
friendship for Russia and dislike of England. 
The assistance which we rendered to the 
Bourbons in 1814 and 1815 will never be 
forgiven. In the first place, it gives to us the 
odious Y ipueoe | of benefactors and protect- 
ors ; and, secondly, it associates with the name 
of England a passage in the history of that 
family which they strive in vain to forget, and 
to cause to be forgotten. That they twice 
entered France behind British bayonets we 
may pity as their misfortune. France resents 
it as their crime. Louis Napoleon has no 
favors to avenge. .The-relation between his 
family and England has been unrelenting en- 
mity. All the mischief that we could do to 
them we have done. We received his own 
Presidentship with distrust, his coup d’état 
with anger. The advances which he makes 
to us have the grace of generosity. He can 
dare to be friendly to us without running the 
danger of being accused of being grateful. 
Louis Philippe could not. 

Each a , too, has its own especial dislike 
ofus. The Legittmists hate us because they 
are governed by their traditions, and hatred 
of England is one of them; and because 
our ready acknowledgment of Louis Philippe 
showed how lightly we valued their friend- 
ship. The Orleanists hate us because they 
choose to say, and try to think, that we made 
the Revolution of 1848; and the Fusionists 
are the bitterest of all: they hate us so far as 
they are Legitimists, they hate us so far as 
they are Orleanists, and they hate us as the 
allies of Louis Napoleon. They are justly in- 
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dignant at the excuses with which our news- 
pers palliate the coup d’état. They resent 
bein told that a despotism is all that. they 
are fit for, that they do not know how to value 
liberty, or how to use it, and that the millions 
of votes for its surrender expressed the real 
wish of France to exchange the hierarchy of 
a ccnstitutional monarch for Asiatic equality— 
for one master and everything flat below him. 
They are disgusted by the praise, sometimes 
. extravagant, and sometimes ill-applied, which 
we lavish indiscriminately on all i policy,—a 
icy which, with equal indiscrimination, and 
Er more injustice, they universally reprobate. 
Above all, they hate us for the moral support 
which we give to his throne. Some of them 
are sanguine enough to imagine that, but for 
as, they might by this time have effected a 
restoration ; and all must feel that the ally of 
Queen Victoria stands in a position very differ- 
rent from that of the provisional dictator, whom 
three years ago we refused to congratulate. 
The educated Republicans have more pa- 
triotism and more honesty than any of the 


monarchical factions; their sympathies are 
with civilization against barbarism, with pro- 

against re-action, with freedom against 
Bist, with England against Russia; but 
they are swamped by Universal Suffrage, and 
no one can even conjecture what will be the 
foreign policy of seven millions of peasants 


and two millions of artisans. We believe, 
therefore, that our alliance would be dissolved 
if France were in the hands of a Bourbon, 
and would be endangered if she were in those 
of a democracy ; and, therefore, that the best 
ehance for its permanence is the duration of 
the Imperial Government. 

We disapprove partially of the manner in 
which Louis Napoleon employs his power, as 
we disapprove totally of the means by which 
he seized it; but, on the whole, we place him 
high among the sovereigns of France. As 
respects his foreign policy we put him at the 
very top. ‘The foreign ae 4 of the rulers of 
mankind, whether they be kings, or ministers, 
or senates or demagogues, is generally so 
hatefil, and at the same time so contemptible, 
60 grasping, so irritable, so unscrupulous, so 
false, and®so oppressive,—so much dictated by 
ambition, by antipathy, and by vanity,—so 
selfish, often so petty in its objects, affd so re- 
gardless of truth, or honor, or mercy, in its 
means,—that a sovereign who behaves to other 
nations with merely the honesty and justice 
and forbearance which are usual between 
man and man, deserves the praise of exalted 
virtue. The sovereigns of France have pro- 
bably been as good as the average of sove- 
Teigns. Placed, indeed, at the head of the first 
nation of the continent, they have probably 
been better; but how atrocious has been their 
conduct towards their neighbors. If we go 
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back no further than to the restoration, we 
find Louis XVIII. joining the Holy Alliance, 
and attacking Spain without a shadow of pro- 
vocation, for the avowed purpose of crushing 
her liberties and giving absolute power to the 
most detestable of modern tyrants. We find 
Charles X. invading a dependence of his ally, 
the Sultan, and confiscating a province to re- 
venge a tap on the face given 3 the Dey of 
Algiers to a French consul. e find Louis 
Philippe breaking the most solemn engage- 
ments with almost wanton faithlessness ; re- 
nouncing all extension of territory in Africa, 
and then conquering there a country larger 
than France —a country occupied by tribes 
that never were the subjects of the Sultan or 
of the Dey, and who could be robbed of their 
independence only by wholesale and system- 
atic massacre: we find him joining England, 
Spain, and Portugal, in the Quadruple Alli- 
ance, and deserting them as soon as the time 
of action had arrived ; joining Russia, Prus- 
sia, Austria and England, in the arrangement 
of the Eastern-question, on the avowed basis 
that the integrity of the Ottoman empire 
should be preserved, and then attempting to 
deprive it of Egypt. We find him running the 
risk of a war with America, because she de- 
manded, too unceremoniously, the payment of 
a just debt ; trying to ruin the commerce of 
Switzerland because the Diet arrested a 
French spy, and deposing Queen Pomare be- 
cause she interfered with the sale of French 
brandies ; and, as his last act, eluding an ex- 
press promise by a miserable verbal equivoca- 
tion, and sowing the seeds of a future war of. 
succession, in order to get for one of his sons 
an advantageous establishment in Spain. ' 

The greatest blot in the foreign policy of 
Louis Napoleon is the invasion of Rome, and 
for that he is scarcely responsible. It was 
originally planned by Louis Philippe and 
Rossi. The expedition which sailed from Tou- 
lon in 1849, was prepared in 1847. It was 
despatched in the first six months of his presi- 
dency, in obedience to a vote of the Assembly, 
when the Assembly was still the ruler of 
France; and Louis Napoleon’s celebrated let- 
ter to Ney was an attempt, not, perhaps, con- 
stitutional, but well intended, to obtain for the 
Roman people liberal and secular institutions 
instead of ecclesiastical tyranny. 

His other mistake was the attempt to en- 
force on Turkey the capitulations of 1740, and 
to revive pretensions of the Latins in Je- 
rusalem which had slept for more than a cen- 
tury. This again was a legacy from Louis 
Philippe. It was Louis Philippe who claimed 
a right to restore the dome, or the portico, we 
forget which, of the Holy —— and to 
insult the Greeks by by, rebuilding it in the 
Latin instead of the Byzantine form. Louis 
Napoleon has the merit, rare in private life, 
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and almost unknown a princes of hay- 
ing frankly and unreservedly 


he found that they could not be conceded 
without danger to the conceding party. 

With these exceptions his management of 
the foreign relations of France been 
faultless. To England he has been honest 
and confiding, to Russia conciliatory but firm, 
to Austria kind and forbearing, and he has 
treated Prussia with perhaps more conside- 
ration than that semi-Russian Court and child- 
ishly false and cunning king deserved. He 
has been assailed by every form of temptation, 
through his hopes and through his. fears, and 
has remained faithful and disinterested. Such 
conduct deserves the admiration with which 
England has repaid it. 

We cannot praise him as an administrator. 
He is indolent and procrastinating. He hates 
details, and therefore does not understand 
them ; and he does not trust or even employ 
those who do. When he has given an order 
he does not sce to its execution. An adminis- 
trator ought to be a glutton of work ; he ought 
to love it as a pine loves his mistress, as a 
gave loves play. He ought to think and 

ream of nothing else. The man who turns 


the key of his cabinet, and says, “I have done 
the business of the day,” is no administrator. 
Yet even he is far superior to many who usu 


the title, for they turn the key before the busi- 
ness has been done. An administrator ought 
to be insatiable of details. “ No literature,” 
said Napoleon, “delights me so much as the 
daily statements of the force and position of 
every division and regiment and company in 
my armies. I get them by heart involuntari- 
ly.” An administrator ought to follow up an 
order as a bloodhound does a scent. It is in 
danger the instant that he loses sight of it. 
Louis Napoleon ordered a fleet to be prepared 
to co-operate with us in the Baltic in the 
spring. Ducos, his Minister of Marine, assur- 
ed him that it was ready. The time came, and 
not a - was rigged or manned. We sailed 
without the French squadron. If the Russians 
had ventured out, and we either had beaten 
them single-handed, or been repulsed for want 
of the promised assistance, the effect on 
France would have been frightful. When his 
Baltic squadron at length sailed, it contained 
four ships which the commission of naval in- 
quiry of 1850 had condemned as unservice- 
able ; and the arsenals were left perfectly bare. 
We do not know what may be their present 
state; but in last May they had not stores or 
materials to repair a gun-brig. The manning 
of that reer too, had been delayed until 
almost all the able seamen of France had left 
her shores for the American fishery. The 
crews, therefore, were as raw as the ships 
were inferior. We have reason to believe 


withdrawn de-|he 
mands, though supported by treaty, as soon as | ga 
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that it was only in the middle of February that 
made up his mind to send an army to Bul- 

ria. They arrived by driblets; and it was 
not until August that their battering-train left 
Toulon. We have heard that, out of 70,000 
men who were supposed to have been despatch- 
ed before the end of September, not 50,000 
ever actually landed. e rest are said to be 
unaccounted for ; it is whispered that they were 
non-valeurs : a species of soldier well known in 
continental armies, particularly in those of 
Russia, who draws rations and pay, but is 
never seen in the body. 

When Louis XIV., at the of twenty-three, 
resolved to be prime minister as well as king, 
he began by psa Ta to business eight hours 
a day; and for fifty years he persevered in 
doing so. Louis Napoleon, with his strong 
sense, must in time find out, that the mili 
and civil affairs of an empire cannot be 
man. by giving tothem perhaps twice as 
many hours per week ing, ed aera 
sors gave to them per day. He must see the 
necessity either of ing an active man of 
business himself, or of administering, like other 
sovereigns, through his ministers. Up to the 
present time many causes have concurred to 
occasion him to endeavor to be his own minis- 
ter, and to treat those to whom he gives that 
name as mere clerks. He is fond of power, 
and impatient of contradiction. With the ex- 
ception of Drouyn de l’Huys, the most eminent 
men of France stand aloof. ‘Those who are 
not in exile have retired from public life, and 
offer neither assistance nor advice. Advice, 
indeed, he refuses, and, what is still more use- 
ful than advice, censure, he punishes. 

But the war, though it nist last longer, and 
cost more in men and in money than it would 
have done if it had been ge with more 
activity, must end favorably. It is impossible 
that a semi-barbarous empire, with a scarcely 
sane autocrat, a corrupt administration, dis- 
ordered finances, and heterogeneous popular 
tions, should ultimately triumph over the two 
most powerful nations of — If Loui 
Napoleon pleases the vanity of France by mi- 
litary glory, and rewards her exertions by a 
triumphant peace,—if he employs his absolute 
power in promoting her prosperity By further 
relaxing the fetters which encumber her in- 
dustry,—if he takes advantage of the populari- 
ty which a successful war, an honorable peace, 
and internal prosperity must confer on him, to 
give to her a little liberty and a little real 
self-government, — if he gradually subsides 
from a Tipavvoc to a BaoiAeds,—if he allows 
some liberty of the press, some liberty of elec- 
tion, some liberty of discussion, and some 
liberty of decision,—he may pass the remain- 
der of his agitated life in the tranquil exercise 
of limited, but great and secure power, the ally 
of England, and the benefactor of France- 
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‘If this expectation should be realized—and 
we repeat that, among many contingencies, it 
appears to us to be the least improbable—it af- 
fords to Europe the best hope of undisturbed 

and progressive civilization and prosper- 
ity. An alliance with England was one of 
the favorite dreams of the first Napoleon. He 
believed, and with reason, that England and 
France united could dictate to all Europe. 
But in this respect, as indeed in all others, his 
s were selfish. Being master of France, 
wished France to be mistress of the world. 
All that he gave to France was power; all 
that he required from Europe was submission. 
The objects for which he desired our co-opera- 
tion were precisely those which we wished to 
defeat. The friendship from which we recoil- 
ed in disgust, almost in terror, was turned into 
unrelenting hatred ; and in the long struggle 
which followed, each party felt that its safety 
depended on the total ruin of the other. 
he alliance which the uncle desired as a 
means of oppressing Europe, the nephew seeks 
for the purpose of setting her free. The 
heavy continued weight of Russia has ever 
since the death of Alexander kept down all 
energy and pag by vo of action, and even 
of thought, on the Continent. She has been 


the patron of every tyrant, the protector of 
every abuse, the enemy of every improvement. 
It was at her instigation that the Congress of 


Verona decreed the enslavement of Spain, and 
that in the conferences of Laybach it was de- 
termined to stifle liberty in Italy. Every court 
on the Continent is cursed with a Russian par- 
ty; and wo be tothe sovereign and to the 
minister who is not at its head. All the re- 
sources of Russian influence and of Russian 
corruption are lavished to render his people 
rebellious and his administration unsuccessful. 
From this peine forte et dure we believe that 
Europe will now be relieved ; and if the peo- 
ple or the sovereigns of the Continent, partic- 
ularly those of Germany and Italy, make a 
tolerable use of the freedom from foreign dic- 
tation which the weakness of Russia will give 
to them, we look forward to an indefinite course 
of prosperity and improvement. 

nhappy experience forbids us to be san- 
guine. Forty years ago an event, such as we 
are now contemplating, occurred. A power 
which had deprived the Continent of inde- 
pendent action, fell, and for several years had 
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no successor. Germany and Italy recalled or 
re-established their sovereigns, and entrusted 
them with a as they had never 
ssed before. How they used it may be 
inferred from the general outbreak of 1848. 
A popular indignation, such as could have 
been excited only by long years of folly, stu- 
pidity, and tyranny, swept away or shook 
every throne from Berlin to Palermo. The 
people was everywhere, for some months, tri- 
umphant ; and its equally monstrous abuse 
of power produced a reattion which restored 
or introduced despotism in every kingdom, 
except, Prussia and Piedmont, and even in 
Prussia enabled the king to maintain up to the 
resent moment a,policy mischievous to the 
interests, disgusting to the sympathies, and in- 
jurious to the honor of his people. 

But while the Anglo-Gallic alliance’ con- 
tinues, the Continent will be defended. from 
the worst of all evils, the prevention of domes- 
tic improvement, and the aggravation of do- 
mestic disturbance, by foreign intervention. 
That alliance has already preserved the liber- 
ty of Piedmont. If it had been established 
sooner, it might have preserved that of Hesse, 
and have saved Europe from the revolting 
spectacle of the constitutional resistance of a 
whole people against an usurping tyrant anda 
profligate minister, crushed by the brutal, un- 
disguised violence of a foreign despot. 

e repeat that we are not sanguine : that 
we do not expect the tranquil, uninterrupted 
progress which would be the result of the 
timely concessions on the part of the sove- 
reigns, and of the forbearance and moderation 
on the part of their subjects, which, if they 
could profit by the lessons of history, would be 
adopted by both parties. The only lesson, in- 
deed, whieh history teaches is, that she teaches 
none either to subjects or to sovereigns. But 
we do trust that when the ruler and his people 
are allowed to settle their own affairs between 
one another, they will come from time to time, 
if to coarse and imperfect, yet to useful, ar- 
rangements of their differences. Rational 
liberty may advance slowly and unequally ; 
it may sometimes be arrested, it may some- 
times be forced back, but its march in every 
decennial period will be perceptible. Its du- 
rability ices trust, be in proportion to the 
slowness of its progress. . 





Henny IV. as a defence for having put the 
Archbishop of York to death, sent to the pope 
the “habergeon yat.yarchbisshop was armed 
yune with these wordis: Pater vide si tunica hec 


a 


sit filii tui an non.” And ye pope answerde 
. . « Sive hec sit tunica filui met-an non ‘scio 
quia fera pessima devoravit filium meum.” 
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From the New York Observer, 22 March. 
PROSPECTS IN THE EAST. 


Perhaps it is useless to speculate on the future 
in Turkey and the East, but the mind of every 
reading and thinking person is there, and we are 
apt to be speaking of what we are thinking. 

Every arrival brings additional confirmation 
of the bret that the power of England is nearly 
extinct in the Crimea, and consequently her in- 
fluence in the East has materially diminished. — 
While the English forces have been rapidly per- 
ishing by disease, her councils at home have 
been confounded, her government having been 
changed again and again, her ministers assailed 
and threatened with impeachment, her people 
soured and her pride humbled. All this time 
the French army has been, augmenting rapidly 
and vastly, it has assumed position and duties 
which were in the hands of the English; it has 
acquired more and more the direction of affairs, 
as the incompetency of the English officers has 
become more and more apparent, and now to 
crown the whole, the Emperor of the French pro- 
poses to go in person into the East to assume the 
command and take all the glory of the fall of 
Sebastopol, if that event is to ensue. 

Lord John Russell remonstrates against this 
step: Lord Palmerston protests against it: the 
English press deprecatesit: but it is said that 
the Emperor is set upon it, and it is very certain 
if he abandon the project, it will not be out of 
any respect for the opinions of his ally. On 
the contrary, it may even be that it is the begin- 
ning of a misunderstanding that may finally lead 
to arupture between the countries, always ene- 
mies, and now held together only by a sense of 
common interest in resisting the progress of 
Russia. The increase of French influence in 
the East, is indicated by the gradual encroach- 
ments of that power in Constantinople, where it 
is said the French are taking possession of the 
most important points in the city, and strength- 
ening themselves as if in view of some future 
contingency, as yet not hinted at. Js that event 
the occupation 4 Constantinople by the French ?— 
Has the Emperor Napoleon a vision floating be- 
fore his mind, of the crown of Constantine, and 
the glory of the conquest and possession of the 
proudest city in the world? He has dreamed 
of many a wilder project than that, and his 
dreams have come to pass! Had any one pre- 
dicted ten years ago that he would usurp the 
throne and crown of France, the prophecy would 
have been as visionary as if one should now pre- 
dict that in twelve months from this time the 
tri-color will float over the walls of Sebastopol! 
The truth is, that Louis Napoleon is a man on 
whom no calculations can be made, no dependence 
placeq. Selfish, ambitious, unscrupulous, the 
creature of fortune and a believer in destiny, his 
career is not to be marked by any of the rules that 
ape common men. If anything in the past can 

studied with profit in forming an estimate of 
what Louis Napoleon is likely to do, it is all writ- 
ten down in the life of his uncle. And is there 
anything in the idea of the nephew’s taking pos- 
session of Constantinople, more absurd than 
there was in his uncle’s invasions of Egypt, 





Syria and Russia? The very difficulties of the 
enterprise, the loftiness of the conception, its 
perfect outrage of all right and decency, its sud- 
den destruction of the alliance, the inevitable war 
with England, the convulsion of Europe and the 
world, would but serve as so many brilliat argu- 
ments in favor of this grand stroke, compared 
with which the coup detat that made him an Em- 
peror was mere child’s play. 

Now we do not pretend that any such schemes 
of glory and ambition are in the mind of the 
French usurper, the present ally of the Queen of 
England. But we know that French influence is 
rapidly advancing, on the decline of English, in 
the East. We know that the Emperor is medi- 
tating, if he has not already carried into effect, 
the intention of going in person to Constantino- 
ple. On the ground he can calculate for himself 
the chances of success, and the probabilities that 


he will be able to maintain his ground after hav- | 


ing once taken it. That he will be deterred by 
any fears of England we do not believe. He has 
now an army within two hours of the English 
shore, ready to invade that island at 2 moment’s 
warning, while England has shown her incom- 
petency to raise even the few soldiers adequate 
to make good the places of those perishing by 
disease in the Crimea. ‘The French always 
hated the English—they have now learned to un- 
dervalue them. There is no love lost between 
the two even when they are “cordially embrac- 


ing.’ 

i is stated clearly that Turkey is sick and 
tired of her allies, who are threatening to be a 
worse evil than the Russians. “The prevailing 
desire now is to get rid of these armies.” This 
is the testimony of the correspondents of the 
London papers. But Turkey will find it a mat- 
ter of no little difficulty to get rid of her friends. 
They have come to stay. One or the other, or 
both, will be the protectorate of the Porte, and 
she may think herself well off, if the protection 
is not such as “ vultures give to lambs, covering 
and devouring them.” We consider the indi- 
viduality of the Turkish Empire as virtually ex- 
tinct. Hereafter her power is to depend on the 
will of others. She must be the protegé of the 
Western governments, or the prey of Russia. 





KINDNESS. 


In the dull shadows of long hopeless strife 
I talked with sorrow—round about me lay 
The broken plans and promises of life, 
When first thy kindness crossed my friend- 
less way. 


Then felt I, hushed with wonder and sweet awe, 
As, with his weary banners round him furled, 
Felt ocean’s wanderer, when first he saw 
The pale-lipped billows kissing a new world 


The joy, the rapture of that glad surprise, 
Haply some heart may know that inly grieves; 
Some sad Ruth bowing from love-speaking eyes 
Her trembling bosom over alien sheaves. 
Poems by Alice Cary 
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LIZZY FARREN’S 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
LIZZY FARREN’S CHRISTMAS EVES. 


A Supplementary Chapter to the Romance of 
History. 


Ir gayéty consists in noise, then was the mar- 
ket-place of Salisbury, towards the close of Christ- 
mas Eve, 1769, extremely joyous and glad. In 
the centre, on a raised stage, his worship the 
Mayor was inaugurating the holyday-time by 
having a bout at single-stick with an itinerant 
exhibitor of the art of self-defence, from London. 
The “professor” had been soliciting the magis- 
terial permission to set up his stage in the mar- 
ket-place ; and he had not only received full 
license, but the chief magistrate himself conde- 
scended to take a stick and try his strength with 
the professor. 

It was an edifying sight, and bumpkins and 
burgesses enjoyed it consumedly. The profes- 
sional fencer allowed his adversary to count 
many “hits,” out of pure gratitude; but he had 
some self-respect, and in order that his reputa- 
tion might not suffer in the estimation of the 
spectators, he wound up the dint by dealing a 
stroke on the right-worshipful skull which made 
the mayor imagine that chaos was really come 
again, and that all about him was dancing con- 
fusedly into annihilation. 

“T am afraid I have accidentally hurt your 
worship’s head,” said the wickedly sympathizing 
single-stick player. 

“H’m!” murmured the fallen great man, 
with a ghastly smile, and Iris’s seven hues 
upon his cheek; “don’t mention it, there’s no- 
am in it.” 

“T am truly rejoiced,” said the professor to his 
assistant, with a wink of the eye, “that his wor- 
ship has not lost his senses.” 

“Oh, aye!” exclaimed the rough aide, “ he’s 
about as wise as ever he was!” 

The single-stick player looked like Pizarro, 
who, when he did kill a friend, occasionally “ his 
custom i’ the afternoon,” always went to the fu- 
neral in a mourning suit and a droop of the eye, 
intended for sympathy. 

In the meantime, the mayor, who had been 
fancying himself in a balloon, and that he was 
being whirled away from his native town, began 
to think that the balloon was settling to earth 
again, and that the representation of chaos had 
been deferred “in consequence of the indisposi- 
tion of a pe performer.” He continued 
holding on by the rails, as if the balloon was yet 
unsteady ; and he only complained of “a drum- 
ming in the ears.” 

At that moment, the not-to-be-mistaken sound 
of a real drum fell in harsh accompaniment upon 
his singing ears; and it had one good effect, that 
of bringing back the magistrate and the man. 
Both looked through the rather shaken windows 
of the one body, and indignation lighted up from 
within. 

The sound came from the suburb of Fisherton, 
but it swelled insultingly nearer and nearer, as 
though announcing that it was about to be 
beaten in the borough, despite all magisterial 
sanction. The great depository of authority con- 
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tinued to gaze in speechless horror as the bear- 
er of the noisy instrument, “unmusical to 
Volscian ears,” made his appearance in the 
market-place, at the head of a small procession, 
which was at once seen to consist of a party of 
strolling actors. 

The drummer was a thick-set man with no- 
thing healthy-looking about him but his nose, 
and that looked too healthy. He was the low 
comedian, and was naturally endowed to assume 
that distinctive line. 

He was followed by three or four couple of the 
“ladies and gentlemen of the company,” and of 
some of them it might be said that shoes were 
things they did not much stand upon. They 
moreover had a shabby-genteel air about them; 
looked hungry and happy, and wore one hand in 
the pocket, upon an economizing principle in re- 
ference to gloves. The light comedian cut jokes 
with the spectators, and was soon invited to the 
consequence he aimed at—an invitation to “ take 
a glass of wine.” The women were more tawdry- 
— than the men, but they wore a light- 
hearted, romping aspect,—all except the young 
lady who played Ophelia and Columbine, who 
carried a baby, and looked as if she had not been 
asleep since it was born, which was probably 
the case. 

The cortége was closed by a fine gentlemanlike 
man, who led by the hand a little girl some ten 
years old ; and no one could look for a moment 
at them without at once feeling assured that there 
was something in them which placed them above 
the fellows with whom they consorted. They 
were father and daughter. He, manager; she, a 
species of infant-phenomenon. In his face were 
to be traced the furrows of disappointment; and 
in his eyes the gleams of hope. Her face was, 
as faces of the young should ever be, full of en- 
joyment, love and feeling. The last two were 
especially there for the father whose hand she 
ato into whose face she looked ever and 
anon with a smile, which never failed to be re- 
paid in similar currency. 

The refined air of the father and the graceful 
bearing of the modest daughter won commenda- 
tion from all beholders. He was an ex-surgeon 
of Cork who had given up his profession in order 
to follow the stage. People put him down as 
insane; and so he was; but it was an insanity 
which made a Countess of his daughter, 
His name was Farren; and the child, pet 
— of a pretty three, was the inimitable 

izzy. 

If the mayor could have read into futurity, he 
would have knelt down and kissed Lizzy Farren’s 
shoe-buckles. As he could not, he only saw in 
the sire a vagabond, and in the child a mounte- 
bank. On the former he hurled down the whole 
weight of his magisterial wrath. It was in vain 
that the manager declared that he was on his 
way to solicit the mayor’s license to act in Salis- 
bury. That official gentleman declared that it 
was an infraction of the law to pass from the 
suburb of Fisherton into the borough of Sa- 
lisbury, until the mayor's permission had been 
signified. 

“ And that permission I will never give,” said 
his worship. “We are a godly people here, and 
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have no taste for rascal-players. As his Majesty’s 
representative, I am bound to encourage no 
amusements that are not respectable.” 

“ But our young king,” interrupted Mr, Farren, 
“is himself a great patron of the theatre.” 

This was worse than a heavy blow at single- 
stick, and the mayor was the more wroth that he 
had no argument ready to meet it. After look- 
ing angry for a moment, a bright thought struck 
him. 


“ Aye, aye, sir! you will not, I hope, teach a 
mayor either fact or ~~ We know, sir, what 
the King (God bless him!) patronizes. His 
majesty does not patronize strollers. He goes 
regularly to an established church, sir, and to an 
established theatre ; and so, sir, I as mayor sup- 
port only establishments. Good Heavens! what 
would become of the throne and the altar, were a 
mayor of Sarum to do otherwise !” 

As Mr. Farren did not well know, he could 
not tell; and as he stood mute, the mayor con- 
tinued, from his coigne of vantage, to pour down 
obloquy upon the player and his vocation. At 
every allusion which he made to his predilection 
only for amusements that were respectable and 
instructive, the single stick-player and his man 
drew themselves up, cried “ Hear, hear!” and 
looked down upon the actors with an air of bur- 
lesque contempt. The actors, men and women, 
returned the look with a burst of incontrollable 
laughter. The mayor took this for deliberate 
insult aimed at himself and at what he chose to 
patronize. His protégés looked the more pronad, 
and became louder than ever in their self-applau- 
ding “hear, hear!” The players the while 
shrieked with laughter—even Mr. Farren and 
Lizzy could not refrain from risibility, for the 
stick-player and his man were really members 
of the company. The former was Mr. Frederick 
Fitzmontague, who was great in Hamlet ; and his 
man was the ruffian in melo-dramas, and the 
clown in pantomimes; and, as he did a little 
private business of his own, by accepting an en- 
a from a religious society, during the 

ull season of the year, to preach in the highways 
against theatricals, Mr. Osmond Brontere was 
yay known by the cognomen of Missionary 
ack. 

The magisterial refasal to license the wander- 
ing company to play in Salisbury, was followed 
by altercation, and altercation by riot: The 
multitudé took part with the mimes and hooted 
the mayor; pot the latter, viewing poor Farren 
as the cause and guilty mover of all that had 
occurred, summarily ordered his arrest, and, in 
spite of all remonstrafice resisting, or loudly ex- 
— disgust, the manager was ultimately 
odged in the cage. The mob then, satisfied at 
having had a little excitement, and caring noth- 
ing more about the matter, at h } 
and repaired to their respective homes. They 
went all the quicker that the rain had begun to 
descend in torrents; and they took little notice 
of poor Lizzy, who went home in the dusk, weep- 
ing bitterly, and led by the hands of the matron- 
ly Ophelia and Missionary Jack. 

Ere morning dawned, a change had come 
over the scene. The rain had ceased, a hard 
frost had set in, and all Salisbury looked as if it 
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were built upon a frozen lake; and the market- 
place itself was a mer-de-glace. Christmas d: 
was scarcely visible, when a boy of early habi: 
standing at the door of an 5 ow shop whi 
bore above it the name of unroughs, fancied he 
saw something moving with stealt rae across 
the market-place, and he amnsed imself by 
watching it through the gloom. It was after a 
while developed into the figure of a thinly clad 
irl bearing in her arms a bow! of hot mik— 
he trod cautiously, looking down now at her 
feet, and anon across the wide square, to mea- 
sure the distance she had yet to go. Each lit- 
= 7 was put peta ey yoo 80 
slowly was progress made that there was good 
chases of the boiling milk being frozen before it 
had been carried half-way to its destination — 
The girl was Lizzy Farren, and in the bowl, 
which between her arms looked as graceful as 
urn clasped by Arcadian nymph, lay the chief 
portion of a breakfast destined on this said Christ- 
mas morning for her captive sire in the Cage. 

“She'll be down!” exclaimed young Bar- 
roughs, as he saw her partially slip. Lizzy, 
however, recovered herself; but so alarmed was 
she at her situation, so terrified when she mea- 
sured the distance she had to accomplish by that 
which she had already traversed, that she 
fairly stood still near the centre of the mar- 
ket place, and wept aloud over the hot bowl 
and her cold position. It was then tliat the 
young knight recognized the crisis when he wis 
authorized to interfere. He made a ran from 
the door, shot one leg in advance, drew the 
other quickly after him, and went sliding with 
express train speed close up to Lizay’s feet, who 
no sooner saw the direful prospect of collision 
than she screamed with an energy which roused 
all the rooks in “the Close.” 

* Hold hard!” exclaimed the merry faced boy; 
“hold hard! that is, myself, you Lizzy, and 
milk. Hold hard!” he continued as he half-held 
her up, and half held on to her, “ hold hard ! or 
we shall all be down together.” 

“ Oh, where do you come from *—and how do 
you know my name is Lizzy?” 

* Well, Mr. Fitzmontague lodges in our honse, 
and he told us all about you last night; and he 
said as sure as could be that you would be awake 
before anybody in Salisbury; and, sure enough, 
here you are, almost before daylight.” 

By the help of the young Chevalier, the dis- 
tressed damsel was relieved from her perplexity. 
——— ‘offered to carry the. bowl, but 
this she stoutly refused. “No one,” she said, 
“shall carry my father’s breakfast to him but 
myself, on sach a morning!” And so her de- 
liverer walked tenderly by her side, holding her 
cautiously up, nor ceased from his care until 

izzy and burden had safely reached the 
Cage. Through the bars of the small window, 
Farren had watehed her coming, and he hailed 
her arrival with a “God bless you, my own child!” 

“ Oh, Papa,” eried Lizzy, weeping i 


an 

embracing the bowl as warmly as if it had: been 
her father himself, “ Oh, papa, what would mam- 
ma,‘and my little sisters, and all our friends in 





Liverpool say; if-they knew how we were be- 
ginning our Christmas day?” 
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LIZZY FARREN’S 


‘Things unknown are unfelt, my darling; we 
will tell them nothing about it till fortune gilds 
over the memory of it. But what do you bring, 
Lizzy ? rather why do I ask? It is my break- 
fast, and Lizzy has had none.” 

“A pretty altercation ensued, but Lizzy gain- 
ed her point, and not one drop would she taste 
till her sire had commenced the repast. Aided 
by young Burroughs, she held the lip of the 
bowl through the bars of the Cage, and the little 
English maiden smiled for the first time since 
yesterday, at beholding her sire imbibe the 
quickening draught. It was not till three years 
after that Barry and his wife Fam Evander 
and Euphrasia, in the Grecian Daughter, or Far- 
ren would have drawn a parallel suitable to the 
occasion. He was not so well up in history as 
in theatricals; and on the stage history has a 
terrible time of it. Witness this very tragedy, 
in which Murphy has made Evander king of 
Sicily; and confounded Dionysius the elder 
with his younger namesake. To be sure, pleas- 
ant Palmer, who played the character, was about 
as wise as Murphy. 

When the primitive breakfast was concluded, 
Lizzy stood sad and silent, and the father sadly 
and silently looked down at her: and young Bur- 
roughs leaned against the wall as sad and as si- 
lent as either of them ; and so a weary two hours 
ee by, at the end of which the town consta- 

le appeared, accompanied by a clerical gentle- 
man, and empowered to give freedom to the cap- 
tuve. . 

When the constable told the manager that 
his liberation was owing to the intercession made 
in his behalf by the Rev. Mr. Snodgrass, who 
had just arrived in Salisbury, Lizzy clapped her 
hands with agitation, for she saw that the clerical 
interceder was no other than Missionary Jack.— 
“Oh Mr. Brontere,” said the curious girl, when 
they had all reached home together, how did 
you ever manage it?” 

“ Well,” said the enterprising actor, with a 
laugh, “I called on his worship to inquire what 
Christmas charities might be acceptable; and if 
there were any prisoners whom my humble 
means might liberate. He named your papa, 
and the company have paid what is necessary.— 
His worship was not inexorable, particularly as 
L incidentally told him his majesty patronized 
an itinerant company the other day at Datchet. 
And as for how I did it—I rather think I am ir- 
resistible in the dress in which poor Will Har- 
vard only two years ago played Old Adam. A 
little ingenuity, as you see, has made it look 
very like a rector’s costume; and besides,” said 
Missionary Jack, “I sometimes think that na- 
ture intended me for the Church.” 


Three years had elapsed. On the Christmas 
eve of 1774, all the playgoing people of Wake- 
field were in a state of pleasant excitation at 
the promise of bills posted over the town, an- 
nouncing the immediate appearance of “ the 

ung Queen of Columbines.” All the young 

helors of the town were besieging the box- 
office; for in those days there were not only 
theatres in provincial towns, but people really 
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went to them. Amid the pares was 8 
sprightly looking “articled clerk,’ who having 
achieved his object, had stopped for a moment 
at the stage door to read the programme of the 
forthcoming pantomime. While thus engaged 
the Columbine Queen, the most fairy looking of 
youthful figures, brilliant as Spring, and light as 
gossamer, “sweet: fifteen,” with a look of being 
a year or two more, tripped into the street on her 
way home, from rehearsal. 

Eighty years ago the gallantry of country 
towns with respect to actresses was much like 
that which characterizes German localities now— 
it was of arudely enthusiastic quality. Accord- 
ingly the fairy-looking Columbine had hardly 
proceeded a dozen yards when she had twice as 
many offers made her of arms whereon to find 
support over the slippery pavement; for it was an 
old fashioned winter in Wakefield, and Colum- 
bine’s suitors had as many falls in the course of 
their assiduities as though they had been so many 
“Lovers” in the pantomime, and the wand of 
Harlequin was tripping them up as they skipped 
along. Columbine got skilfully rid of them allin 
time, save one, and he became at last so unwel- 
comely intrusive that the “articled clerk,” who 
was the very champion of distressed damsels, 
and who had been a watcher of what was going 
on, went up to the lady and took her arm in his 
without any ceremony, and bade her persecutor 
proceed further at his peril. The gentleman 
took the hint, and left knight and lady to 
continue on their way unmolested. The latter 
no sooner saw themselves alone, than looking 
into each other’s faces, they laughed a mer- 
ry laugh of recognition, and it would be dif- 
ficult to say which was the merrier, “ Miss Far- 
ren” or “ Mr. Burroughs ”"—the young actress or 
the incipient lawyer. 

When “boxing night” came, there was. a 
crowded house, and Lizzy created a furore— 
Like Carlotta Grisi, she could sing as well as 
dance, and there was bright intellect to boot, 
pervading all she did. On the night in question 
she sang between the acts, and young Burroughs 
ever watchful, especially marked the effect of her 
singing upon a very ecstatic amateur who was 
seated next to him. “ What a treasure,” said 
the amateur, “ would this girl be in Liverpool!” 
“ Well,” remarked Burroughs, “I am ready to 
accept an engagement forher ; state your terms; 
thirty shillings a week, I presume, will not quite 
exhaust your treasury.” “I will certainly,” said 
the stranger, “ tell our manager, Younger, of the 
prize that is to be acquired so cheaply,—and the 
affair need not be delayed, for Younger is at the 
‘ Swan,’ and will be down here to-night to see the 
Pantomime.” 

In five minutes, Burroughs was sitting face to 
face with Younyer at the inn, urging him to come 
at once, in time, not to see Columbine dance, but 
to hear her sing. ‘“ I wonder,” said the manager, 
“if your young friend is a child of the Cork sur- 
geon who married the daughter of Wright the 
Liverpool brewer. If so, and she is clever. be- 
sides, why .: 

“Why, she would make your fortune,” ex- 
claimed the lawyer’s clerk. “She is the grand- 
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daughter of your Liverpool brewer, sings like a 
nightingale, and is worth four pounds a week to 
you, at least. Come and hear her.” 

Younger walked leisurely down, as if he were 
in no particular want of “ talent,” but he was so 
pleased with what he did hear, that when the 
songstress came. off the stage Burroughs went 
round and exultingly announced that he had pro- 
cured an engagement for her at Liverpool, at 
two pounds ten per week; and to find her own 
silk shoes and stockings. In prospect of such a 
Potosi, the Columbine danced that night as 
boundingly as if Dan Mercury had lent her the 
very pinions from his heels. 

“ Mr. Burroughs,” said Lizzy, as he was escort- 
ing her and her mother home, “ this is the second 
Christmas you have made happy for us. I hope 
you may live to be a Lord Chief Justice.” 

“ Thank you, Lizzy; that’s about as likely as 
that Liverpool should make of the Wakefield 
Columbine a countess.” 


A few years had again passed by since the 
Christmas week which succeeded that spent at 
Wakefield, and which saw Lizzy Farren the only 
Rosetta which Liverpool cared to listen to; and 
it was now the same joyous season, but the locali- 
ty was Chester. 

There was a custom then prevailing among 
actors, which exists nowhere now except in some 
of the small towns in Germany. Thus, not very 


long ago, at Ischl, in Austria, I was surprised to 
see a very pretty actress enter my own room at 
the inn, and, putting a play-bill into my hand, 


solicit my presence at her benefit. This was a 
common practice in the North of England till 
Tait Wilkinson pat an end to it, as derogatory 
to the profession. The practice, however, had 
not been checked at the time and in the locality 
to which I have alluded. On the Christmas 
Eve of the period in question, Lizzy Farren was 
herself engaged in distributing her bills, and 
asking patronage for her benefit, which was to 
take place on the following Twelfth Night. As 
appropriate to the oceasion she had chosen 
Shakspeare’s comedy of that name, and was to 
play Viola—a part for which Younger, who 
loved her heartily, had given her especial instruc- 
tion. 

Miss Farren had not been very successful in 
her “touting.” She bad been unlucky in the 
two families at whose houses she had ventured to 
knock. ‘The first was that of the ex-proprietor 
of a religious periodical, who had a horror of the 
stage, but who had so much greater a horror of 
Romanism that, like the Scottish clergy of the 
time, he would have gone every night to the play 
during Passion week, only to show his abhorrence 
of popery! This pious scoundrel had grown rich 
by swindling his editors, and supporting any 

uestion which paid best. His household he kept 
‘or years by inserting advertisements in his 
journal for which he was paid in kind. He was 
a slimy, sneaking, mendacious knave, who would 
have advocated atheism if he could have secured 
a dozen additional subscribers by it. His lady 
was the quintessence of vulgarity and malignity. 
She wore diamonds in her wig, venom in her 
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heart, and very much abused English at the end 
of her tongue. 

Poor Lizzy, rebuffed here, rang at the pres 
gate of Mrs. Penury Beaugawg, a lady of senti- 
ment who “drank;” a lady of simplicity who 
rouged ; 4 lady of affected honesty who lived be- 
yond her income, and toadied or bullied her rel- 
atives into paying her debts. Mrs. Penury 
Beaugawg would have graciously accepted orders 
for a private box, but a patronage which cost her 
anything was a vulgarity which her gentle and 
generous spirit could not comprehend. 

Lizzy was standing dispirited in the road at 
the front of the house, when a horseman rode 
slowly up, and, not at all abashed at practisin 
an old but not agreeable custom, she raised a bil 
to his hand as he came close to her, and solicited 
half-a-crown, the regular admission-price to the 
boxes. 

“ Lizzy!” cried the horseman, * you shall have 
such a house at Chester as the old town has not 
seen since the night Garrick was here and played 
‘Richard’ and * Lord Chalkstone.’ ” 

The equestrian was Mr. Burroughs, then in 
training for the bar, and as willing to help Miss 
Farren now as he was to aid her and her bowl of 
milk across the market-place at Salisbury. The 
incipient barrister kept his word: the Chester 
theatre was crammed to the ceiling, and, as 
Lizzy said, Mr. Burroughs was her Christmas 
angel, the thought of whom was always associat- 
ed in her mind with plums, currants, holly— 

“ And mistletoe,” said the budding counsellor, 
with a look at which both laughed merrily and 
honestly. 


On the Christmas Eve of 1776 Miss Farren 
was seated in Colman’s parlor in London, look- 
ing at him while he read two letters of introduc- 
tion, one from Burroughs, the other from Young- 
er, and both in high praise of the fair bearer, for 
whom they were especially written. My limits 
here will only allow me to say that Lizzy was en- 
gaged for the next summer season at the Hay- 
market, where she appeared on June 9, 1777, in 
She Stoops to Conquer. She was the Miss 
Hardcastle, and Edwin made his first appearance 
in London with her in the same piece. Colman 
would have brought out Henderson. too, if he 
could have managed it. That dignified gentle- 
man, however, insisted on reserving his debit for 
Shylock till the 11th of the same month. And 
what a joyous season did she make of it for our 
then youthful grandfathers! How they admired 
her double talent in Miss Hardcastle! how 
ecstatic were they with her Maria in The Citizen! 
how ravishedly they listened to her Rosetta! 
how they laughed at her Miss Tittup in Bon Ton, 
and how they extolled her playfulness and dig- 
nity as the Countess Rosina (of which she was 
the original representative) in the Barber of 
Seville! It may be remarked that Colman 
omitted the most comic scene in the piece, that 
wherein the count is disguised as a drunken 
trooper, as injurious to morality ! 

When in the following year she played Lady 
Townley, she was declared the first, and she was 
almost the youngest, of then living actresses 
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and when she joined the Drury Lane company, 
in the following season, the principal parts were 

between herself, Miss Walpole, Miss’ P. 
Hopkins, and Perdita Robinson, not one of whom 
was then quite twenty years of age. Is not this 
a case wherein to exclaim 


Oh mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter annos? 


Just twenty years did she adorn our stage, ul- 
timately taking leave of it at Drury Lane, in 
April 1797, in the character of Lady Teazle. 
Before that time, however, she had been promi- 
nent in the Christmas private plays at the Duke 
of Richmond’s in which the Earl of Derby, Lord 
Henry Fitzgerald, and the Hon. Mrs. Damer 
acted with her, and that rising barrister Mr. Bur- 
roughs, looking constantly at the judicial bench 
as his own proper stage, was among the most ad- 
miring of the audience. It was there that was 
formed that attachment which ultimately made 
of her, a month after she retired from the stage, 
Countess of Derby. and future mother of a future 
countess—Lady Wilton. 

Not long subsequent to this, and after her pre- 
sentation at court, where she was received with 
marked kindly condescension by Queen Charlotte, 
the countess was walking in the marriage proces- 
sion of the Princess Royal and the Duke of Wir- 
temberg ; her foot caught in the carpeting, and she 
would have fallen to the ground but for the ready 
arm, once more extended to support her, of Mr. 
Burroughs, now an eminent man indeed. 
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Many years had been added to the roll of time 
when a catriage containing a lady was on its way 
to Windsor, but suddenly came to a stop by the 
breaking of an axle-tree. In the midst of the 
distress which ensued to the occupier, a second 
carriage approached, bearing a good-natured 
looking gentleman, who at once offered his ser- 
vices. e lady, recognizing an old friend, ac- 
cepted the offer with alacrity. As the two drove 
off together in the gentleman’s carriage towards 
Windsor, the owner of it remarked that he al- 
most expected to find her in distress on the road, 
for it was Christmas Eve, and he had been think- 
ing of “ old times.” 

“How many years is it, my lady countess,” 
said he, .“ since i stood at my father’s shop-door 
in Salisbury, watching your perilous passage over 
the market place with the bowl of milk ?” 

“ Not so long, at all events, my lord judge,” 
she answered with a smile, “ but that I recollect 
that my poor father would have lost his breakfast 
but for your assistance.” 

“The time is not long for memory,” replied 
the judge, “ nor is Salisbury as far from Windsor 
as Dan from Beersheba, and yet how wide the 
distance between the breakfast at the cage-door 
of Salisbury, and the Christmas dinner to which 
we are both proceeding in the palace of the 
King!” 

Jouxn Doran. 





Locking-up the Tower is an ancient, curious 


and stately ceremony. A few minutes before the 
clock strikes the hour of eleven—on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, twelve—the Head Warder ( Yeoman 
Porter), clothed in a long red cloak, bearing a 
huge bunch of keys, and attended by a brother 
warder carrying a lantern, appears in front of the 
main guard-house, and loudly calls out, “ Escort 
keys!” The sergeant of the guard, with five or 
six men, then turns out and follows him to the 
“Spur,” or outer gate ; each sentry challenging 
as they pass his post, “ Who goes there ?”— 
“Keys.” The gates being carefully locked and 
barred, the procession returns, the sentries exact- 
ing the same explanation, and receiving the same 
answer as before. Arrived once more in front 


a loud stamp with his foot, and asks, “ Who goes 
there ?”—*“ Keys.”—“ Whose keys ?”—*“ Queen 
Victoria’s keys.”—“ Advance Queen Victoria’s 
keys, and all's well.,.—The Yeoman Porter then 
exclaims, “God bless Queen Victoria!” The 
main guard respond, “ Amen.” The officer on 
duty gives the word, “Present arms!” the fire- 
locks rattle; the officer kisses the hilt of his 
sword; the escort fall in among their com- 
panion; and the Yeoman Porter marches across 
the parade alone to desposit the keys in the 
Lieutenant’s Lodgings. The ceremony over, not 
only is all egress and ingress totally precluded, 
but even within the walls no one can stir without 
being furnished with the countersign. 
Curiosities of London. 





One of the miners died, and having been much 
respected, it was determined to give him a regu- 
lar funeral. A digger in the vicinity, who, re- 
port said, had once been a powerful preacher in 
the United States, was called upon to officiate; 
and after “ drinks all round,” the party proceeded, 
with becoming gravity, to the grave, which had 
been dug at a distance of a hundred yards from 
the camp. When this spot was reached, the of- 
ficiating minister commenced with an extempo- 
re prayer, during which all knelt round the 
grave. So far was well; but the prayer was un- 
necessarily long, and at last some of those who 
knelt, began, in an abstracted way, to finger the 
loose earth that had been thrown up from the 


grave. It was thick with gold; and an excite- 
of the main guard-house, the sentry there gives , 


ment was immediately apparent in the kneeling’ 
crowd. Upon this, the preacher stopped, onl 
inquiringly said, “ Boys, what’s that? Gold!” he 
continued, “and the richest kind of diggings — 
the congregation are dismissed!” The poor 
miner was taken from his auriferous grave and 
was buried elsewhere, whilst the funeral party, 
with the parson at their head, lost no time in pros- 
pecting the new digging. 
Mountains and’ Molehills. 





TuANING THE TaBLEs.—This is derived from 
the game of backgammon, formerly called “ The 
Tables,” where the tables are said to be turned, 
when the fortune of the game changes from one 
player to the other.—Notes and Queries. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 


. A SCHOOL-FRIEND OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 


Drep last Christmas-day—Sir Adam Ferguson, 
the school-friend of Scott, and his friend through 
life—a conspicuous figure, of course, in Mr. Lock- 
hart’s biography of the great fictionist. Many in- 
teresting and pleasant memories hovered around 
the name of this fine old man, and in his removal 
from the world, one important link between the 
Old and the New is severed. It will be almost 
startling to our readers, to hear that there lived 
so lately one who could say that he had sat on 
the knee of David Hume. Yet such was the 
case. Sir Adam had often been so seated, and 
received bon-bons from the pocket of the philo- 
sopher—of the benevolent expression of whose 
countenance, he said, no portrait gave an ade- 
quate representation. Equally surprising it must 
be to think of the deceased as the son of one 
who fought in the battle of Fontenoy. Yet this 

so is true. At that action, which took place in 
May 1745, Adam Ferguson, the father of our 
friend, was present as chaplain of the Black 
Watch—the same regiment which, under the 
mame of the Forty-second, has distinguished it- 
self so much in the recent conflicts in the Crimea. 
The colonel was rather surprised to see the chap- 
lain coming on among the rest, with a broad- 
sword in his hand, and ordered him to the rear. 
He would not go—the colonel threatened him 
with loss of his commission. He took out the 
document from his pocket, and throwing it on 
the ground with an exclamation more significant 
than clerical, joined in that charge which the 
French afterwards described as so terrible—when 
‘the Highland furies,’ they said,‘ rushed in upon 
us with more violence than ever did a sea driven 
by a tempest.’ 

Even this curious fact does not give the case 
in its strongest light. The present writer can 
never forget the strange feeling which came over 
him one day, when, chancing to meet Sir Adam 
Ferguson on a country ride, in the neighborhood 
of an old mansion-house near Edinburgh, he 
heard the ancient knight remark :— 

.“ There is Brunstain House, where my father 
lived in 1742, as secretary to Justice-clerk Mil- 
ton !” 

This Lord Milton was the acting sous-ministre 
for Seotland in the adminstration of Walpole. 
Here was a limb of Walpole’s government, it 
might be said, speaking the other day through a 
son. It seemed to crumple up time, and make 
it.look as nothing. It may be added, that this 
young secretary's father was pastor of the 
Aberdeenshire parish in which Balmoral is sit- 
uated immediately after the Revolution ; and in 
his manse Crathie, he had given shelter to some 
of the unfortunate Macdonalds of Glencoe, on 
their flight from the celebrated massacre. 

It may be remarked, that the secretary after- 
wards came to be professor of moral philosophy 
in the Edinburgh university, and an eminent 
author. The work by which he is best known is 
his. History of the Roman Republic. He acted as 
secretary to the commission sent out by Lord 
North in 1778, to try to make up matters with 
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the Americans ; and endeavored on that occasion, 
but in vain, to be allowed to go in person to the 
congress at Yorktown, and lay the British pro- 
posals before them. He was in many respects a 
singular man. Having had a stroke of paralysis 
at sixty, he put himself upon a rigid vegetable 
and milk diet, with an entire abstinence from in- 
toxicating liquors, and thus survived thirty-three 
years, dying at last rather because he had ceased 
to wish to live, than from any failure of the 
powers of life. That is to say, the interest he 
felt in the war being at an end in 1815, he be- 
came comparatively careless about. regimen and 
other such matters, and so sunk in the ensuing 
year. Perhaps never did any Stoic philosopher 
more completely subject his passions and feelings 
to his reason than did Dr. Adam Ferguson. 
The son was in many’ respects a contrast to 
the father. Although a man of good talents, he 
never shewed the least disposition to concentrate 
them in any course by which distinction was to 
be won. Gay and light-hearted, he was entirely 
calculated for the insouciant life of a soldier; and 
a soldier he accordingly became.. He had made 
an attempt, indeed, to enter life as a writer to the 
Signet (equivalent to the English solicitor) ; but 


; it was of nouse. Howhappy must have been the 


‘messes’ which he joined! Barrack-life could 
have had with him no dulness. The hardest 
campaign must have been sensibly alleviated, if 
Ferguson shared in it, for he had a pleasantry 
for every possible contingency. It must have 
been surprising to any English brother-officer to 
consider him as a Scotsman, for not one particle 
of that sagacious and somewhat repulsive gravity 
which is attributed to the nation belonged to him. 
Tt would not have been surprising, however, to 
discover how much goodness of disposition and 
solid worth were joined to this gay temper. 
Ferguson, who was the senior of Scott by less 
than a year, met him at the High School; and 
they immediately became friends. At that time 
Dr. Ferguson lived in a solitary suburban villa, 
which his friends used to call Kamtschatka, on 
account of its being so far out of the way; and 
here every Sunday, he received a few of his 
brother literati at dinner. Black, the illustrious 
chemist, whose niece he had married; Hutton, 
the father of modern geology; Robertson, the 
historian ; John Home, the author of the tragedy 
of Douglas ; Smith, the author of the Wealth of 
Nations ; and Dugald Stewart, were among the 
ordinary visitors of Kamtschatka ; and into this 
brilliant circle. Scott was introduced, when a 
mere boy, by his boy-friend Adam. One day, in 
1787, Dugald Stewart brought with him, as a 
kind of protégé, the poet Robert Burns, who had 
then just burst upon the public gaze. Scott was 
there, a noteless youth, glad to keep by some 
safe corner of the room, whence he might eye 
the luminaries at a distance, without ever presum- 
ing to think himself worthy of conversing with 
any of them. This was the only occasion on 
which Burns and Scott were ever brought to- 
gether; and Scott, many years after, gave an 
account of the a to we Rigs a He 
speaks particularly of the poet’s large black eye, 
which he says ‘literally glowed when he spoke 
with feeling or interest.’ But Ferguson told 
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some particulars which Scott’s modesty suppress- 
ed. He used to say that Burns did not at first 
join the circle, or attempt to enter into their 
conversation, but casting his eye on a framed 
int which hung on the wall, he became quickl 
interested in the scene which it displayed. It 
was a winter-piece by Bunbury, representing a 
dead soldier on the ground, with his wife and 
child lamenting over him; and these lines in- 
scribed below :-— 


Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 
Perhaps that — wept her soldier slain ; 
Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big ones mingling with the milk he drew 
Sad, mournful — of his future years, 
The child of misery baptized in tears. 


The eyes of Burns overflowed as he read, and he 
turned with an agitated voice to the company, 
asking if any one knew who wrote those beautiful 
lines. The philosophers sat mute; and after an 
interval, young Walter said half aloud and ve: 
carelessly : “ They’re written by one Langhorne.” 
Burns caught the response, and seeming ‘both 
surprised and amused that a boy should know 
what all those eminent men were ignorant of, he 
said to Scott: ‘ You'll be a man yet, sir.’ Rather 
oddly, we have found, on an inspection of the 
identical copy of tke print, that the name ‘ Lang- 
horne’ is inscribed below the lines, though in so 
small a character, that when the picture hung on 
a wall, it might well have escaped the notice of 
both Burns and Scott. 

Through all their days of youth, the intimacy 
of Ferguson with Walter Scott knew no abate- 
ment. Many were the merry meetings in which 
they took part, in the Edinburgh oyster-cellars, 
os | the taverns of Newhaven; but Ferguson 
always bore strong testimony to the practically 
virtuous and temperate life of Scott in those days. 
When Scott, as a writer’s apprentice, went to 
serve some writ upon a recusant farmer in the 
Perthshire Highlands, and thus made his first 
acquaintance with those romantic scenes which 
he afterwards introduced into his Lady of the 
Lake, Ferguson accompanied him. Some years 
before the close of the century, Dr. Ferguson 
lived in a very retired place called Hallyards, 
amidst the pastoral hills of Peeblesshire, where 
a misshapen and eccentric dwarf, of most uncanny 
aspect, called David Ritchie, was a near neigh- 
bor. In 1797, Scott came to pay the Fergusons 
a visit there, and was taken to see David, as one 
of the lions of the, district. The misanthrope— 
for so he was—seeing Scott’s lameness, seemed 
to take to him more than he. did to strangers 
generally, and having perhaps heard of his curi- 
ous old-world learning, took him firmly by the 
wrist, saying, in his harsh wild voice: ‘Hae ye 
ony poo’er?’—meaning magical power. The 
visitor seemed appalled by the look and words 
of the dwarf, and as the door of the little murky 
cottage had been shut and bolted, he evidently 
seemed far from being comfortable. With a 
blanched cheek and trembling frame, he mur- 
mured a disclaimer of gifts above this world— 
when David, rousing up a hitherto unseen huge 
black cat, the creature sprang upon the window- 
bole, where it intercepted the only light that 





entered the hut. ‘He has poo’er!’ added the 
dwarf, pointing through the gloom to what might 
have seemed his familiar. This was such ascene 
as does not often occur in civilized life, and it 
impressed the future novelist greatly. Out of 
the occurrence, twenty years after, sprung his 
tale of the Black Dwarf. 

Another of Dr. Ferguson’s neighbors was & 
laird of antique stamp, who had six blooming 
daughters, to one of whom young Adam ha 
dared to lift the eyes of affection. It was agreed 
by Scott to accompany his friend on a call at 
the manor house, and as far as possible make 
play, so as to help him to an opportunity of 
saying a few private words to the young lady. 
After some chat’ in the parlor, the party took a 
walk in the garden, where Ferguson contriv- 
ed to move on in front with his inamorato, while 
the old spectacled laird, with his stick over his 
shoulder, brought up the rear, attended by thé 
story-telling Scott. The lover, at the end of @ 
walk, heard his friend’s voice: “ It was in the 
year fourteen hundred and eighty-three,” etc. ; and 
was just thinking he might advance a very in- 
teresting proposition to his fair companion, when 
suddenly the laird’s voice broke in: “ Now that’ 
what I cannot allow. There must be nothing of 
the kind. I can’ give no permission—so you 
need not attempt it.” He turned in alarm, to 
see the laird starting forward in an excited man- 
ner, while Scott came limping after, with a vain 
attempt to recall his attention to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. “Oh, it is all over with me,” thought he; 
and from that moment abandoned his hopes — 
What was his mortification afterwards, to learn 
that the laird had never once thought of inter- 
dicting his passion, but was merely anxious to 
debar him from attacking a particular kind of 
red gooseberry, which he had set aside for his own 
eating, and which he thought his young visitor: 
was approaching rather too near! 

Fergurson joined his first regiment at Ayr, 
and found the officers, especially the young ones, 
somewhat prejudiced against him, on account 
of priya, Se on entered life in a civil pro- 
fession. By the virtues of a barrel of Edin- 
burgh oysters and a small keg of Highland whis- 
key, not to speak of his own delightful songs 
and stories, he wonderfully overcame all difficul- 
ty; yet still there was a disposition to quiz him. 
When it was known that he was ordered to take 
out the men to parade one morning, there wag 
an assemblage of the young ones at the head of 
a close opposite, to enjoy the sight of his awk- 
wardness ; but, behold, the ex-writer managed thé 
men as well as if he had been twenty years’ in 
the army. Observing the lurking party’ across 
the way, he called out: “Ah, you dogs, I see 
what you're after; but ye didn’t know that I 
was an old hand in the Edinburgh Volunteers!” 
He was in reality a completely schooled officer, 
but had concealed the fact in order to counter- 
mine them. et: 

He passed through the Peninsular War under 
Wellington, and told many pleasant stories of' 
his campaigns, most of ‘which have vanished 
from our memory. One, referring to the only 
occasion Of his ever coming in contact with the 
great commander, was very apt to turn up. He 
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was posted with a small party beside a river, to 
watch its subsidence from a flood, as it was ex- 
cted that the enemy only waited till it was 
ordable before crossing to make an attack. The 
commander came riding up with one or two of 
his staff, and began to inquire about the state of 
the river, but at the same time kept constantl 
looking about, as if more than half engaged wit 
some other kind of reconnoissance. Ferguson 
said he thought the river was now passable. 

“Have you been accustomed to judge of 
rivers ?* 

“Yes.” 

“ What river have you known?” 

“'The Tweed, my lord.” 

“The Tweed, the Tweed,” said Wellington 
abstractedly, and still looking about. 

“Yes, my lord, the Tweed, which divides Scot- 
land from England,” answered Ferguson, betray- 
ed into a piece of ludicrous explanation by the 
absorbed manner of his commander. At that 
moment, his eye caught Sir Thomas Picton 
bursting out into a fit of Jaughter, in which Lord 
Wellington could not refrain from joining; and 
we rather think this laugh took a complete round 
of the army, and that several weeks elapsed be- 
fore Ferguson heard the end of it. 

In 1811, Ferguson wrote to his old friend Scott 
from Lisbon : “I need not to tell you how great- 
ly I was delighted with the success of the Lady 
of the Take. I dare say you are by this time 
well tired of such greetings; so I shall only say 
that last spring, I was so fortunate as to get a 
reading of it when in the lines of Torres Vedras, 
and thought I had no inconsiderable right to en- 
ter and judge of its beauties, having made one 
ie party of your first visit to the Trosachs. 

hile the book was in my possession, I had 
nightly invitations to evening-parties, to read and 
illustrate passages of it; and I must say that 
(though not conscious of much merit in the way 
of recitation) my attempts to do justice to the 

and opening of the stag-hunt were always fol- 

owed with bursts of applause, for this canto was 

the favorite among the rough sons of the Fighting 
Third Division. At this time, supplies of various 
kinds, especially anything in the way of delica- 
cies, were very scanty; and in gratitude, I am 
bound to declare that to the good offices of “ the 
Lady” I owed many a nice slice of ham and 
rummer of hot bean: f which, I assure you, were 
among the most welcome favors that one 
officer could bestow upon another, during the 
long rainy months of last January and Februa- 


Captain Ferguson, when in command of a 
small outlying party at. Burgos, in 1812, was 


taken prisoner, and conducted into France. He 
underwent some hardships on this occasion, but 
bore a light. heart through them all, and even 
contrived to pay a visit to Paris. He was in an 
open fiacre.in the street, when the word was 
given to make room for the Emperor, who was 
about to pass. His.charioteer drew up at the 
sidepavement, and Ferguson prepared to get a 
view of the great man. He had better, however, 
have kept out of the way. The eye of Napoleon 
was caught by something foreign and peculiar 
in his aspect, and as he slowly passed, he took a 
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keen and suspicious look of the stranger. “]] 
yous a fixé,” quoth the driver, as much as to say: 
“You are done for.” In brief space, the English 
prisoner was in the presence of Fouché, chief of 
the police, who subjected him to a most search- 
ing examination. It was only through Na 
leon’s veneration for the names of his father and 
granduncle— Joseph Black, the chemist—that 
his frolic ended without unpleasant conse- 
quences. 

After the conclusion of the war, Scott felt ve 
anxious to promote the interests of his old friend. 
and through his exertions mainly, he was ap- 
pointed keeper of the regalia of Scotland, with a 
salary, to which George 1V. afterwards added 
knighthood. The affections of Scott are strik- 
ingly shewn in Ferguson’s history. He was 
anxious to induce the retired officer to come with 
his sisters and reside in the neighborhood of Ab- 
botsford; and the only difficulty was as to a 
house. At the distance of a couple of miles, 
there was a neat small estate, with a mansion 
upon it, which the laird was disposed to part 
with; but he asked what was thought a high 
price—namely, £10,000. According to our re- 
collection of Ferguson’s narration, the two friends 
walked over one Saturday to Toftfield—for so 
the place was called—and entered into discussion 
with the laird. After a brief conversation, seeing 
the proprietor stand firm, Scott agreed to take 
the estate at the money—a singularly off-hand 
way of transacting such a piece of business. 
Ferguson felt real concern, and as they came 
away said : 

. Walter, I’m afraid you’ve been rather rash 
here.” 

“No, no,” replied Scott, “don’t say a word 
about it—it will just answer you and the ladies 
exactly ; and what although it be a long price, 
why I’ve only to spin a few more of those old 
stories to make all right.” 

So Toftfield, under the new name of Huntly 
Burn, became the retreat of the old soldier, who 
from that time was almost daily in the company 
of his friend, and the confidant of all his literary 
doings. After a few years, Ferguson married a 
widow lady, whose niece in time became the 
wife of Scott’s son; a step by which the bonds 
of the two friends were drawn, if possible, tighter. 
Sir Adam’s cheerful good-nature, his uncommon 
powers, almost rivalling Scott’s own, of telling a 
story, and his really admirable gift of song, es- 
pecially in the department of the old merry 
minstrelsy of Scotland (Johnie Cope, for instance, 
and Hame cam our Goodman at e’en), endeared 
him to the family circle at Abbotsford, and in- 
sured his becoming a lasting image in the memo- 
ry of every visitor. Thomas Moore has left a 
strong testimony of his enjoyment of Sir Adam’s 
society, his stories, and his Jacobite ditties. 
Wilkie; in painting the Abbotsford family in one 
group, put in Ferguson’s tall lank figure and droll 
countenance as a necessary appendage, and it 
chances to be by far the best part of the picture. 
It is not to be supposed that any other man of the 
same amount of talent for humor would have been 
equally agreeable to Scott,even granting him to 
have also been a school-companion. The humor of 
Ferguson was of the same Scottish type with 
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Scott’s own; and all his ideas and stories had 
that smack of Scottish association which Sir 
Walter so intensely relished. Here lay the 
charm. It was a charm quite peculiar, and 
which none but a Scotsman, and one of some- 
what old fashion, can entirely appreciate. To 
the Great Magician of the Border, it was one- 
half of the very salt of life. 

On trying to recall some of the many stories 
which Sir Adam used to tell, we feel how impos- 
sible it is to communicate in writing any beyond 
the most inconsiderable portion of the effect 
which he gave them, so much were they indebted 
to voice, look, and shades of diction far too nice 
to bear transcription. Yet, in the hope of the 
reader’s making large allowances, we shall make 
an attempt to arrest a few of them. 

Many years before the conclusion of the last 
century, Dr. Ferguson travelled one day from 
London to Richmond in a stage-coach, which at 
first contained no other passengers than a hale- 
looking old clergyman, of voluminous figure, 
and with a red face and gurgling unctuous voice. 
As they went along, they received an addition to 
the company, in the form of a small prim old 
lady, with a very sharp perking voice, and 
who appeared to be a friend of the old clergyman. 

“T hope, doctor, 1 see you well,” quoth 


the small prim lady with the sharp perking 
voice. 

“T can’t complain,” responded the heavy fat 
voice, sclf-complacently. 

“Have you met many turkeys and chines 
this Christmas, doctor?” inquired the peaky 


voice. 

“ A good many—a good many,” were the few 
but expressive words of the other, like so many 
blobs in boiling tallow. 

It was from this little bit of character that 
Scott conceived the idea of Dr. Redgill in S¢. 
Ronan’s Well. 

Dr. Adam Ferguson, while devotedly attached 
to Dr. Robertson, and a great admirer of his 
works, found reason to complain of the manner 
in which he conducted himself in private society, 
particularly at dinner-parties. It was the worthy 
principal’s custom, as soon ds the cloth had been 
removed, to settle himself in his chair, and throw- 
ing out a subject, commence lecturing upon it, to 
the destruction of conversation, and the no small 
weariness of the company. By way of giving 
him a check, Dr. Ferguson took his friend, Dr. 
Carlyle of Inveresk, into counsel; and it was 
speedily arranged between them, that, immedi- 
ately after dinner, Dr. Carlyle should anticipate 
the ordinary lecture of Dr. Robertson, by com- 
mencing a long tirade, in an enthusiastic man- 
ner, on the virtues of an article then in the 
course of being puffed in newspaper advertise- 
ments—namely, patent mustard. Ferguson, in 
the mean’ time, had a private conversation with 
the principal, in which he took occasion to re- 
mark, that he had lately begun to fear there was 
something wrong with Carlyle’s mind: he was 
getting so addicted to speak loudly in praise of 
trivial things—for example, he was unable for 
the present. to converse about anything but 
- patent mustard! Robertson expressed his con- 
cern for the case, but hoped it was only a passing 
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whim. The dinner-party accordingly assembled 
at Dr. Ferguson’s, and Robertson was about to 
commence as usual with one of his long-winded 
formal palavers, when all at one Dr. Carlyle 
broke in: “ This was,” he said, “an age most 
notable for its inventions and discoveries. Hu- 
man ingenuity was exerted on the noblest and the 
meanest things, and often with the most admi- 
rable effects on the meanest. ‘There was, for in- 
stance, an article of a humble kind which had 
lately been wonderfully improved by a particular 
mode of preparation, and he, for his part, was 
inclined to say, that patent mustard was the thing 
above all others which gave a distinguished glor 
to this age. In the first place” It is need- 
less, however, to pursue his discourse further. 
Suffice it, that Dr. Robertson sat paralyzed, and 
could not afterwards during the whole night mus- 
ter power or spirits to utter more than an occa- 
sional sentence. 

Mr. John Home, author of the tragedy of Dou- 
glas, was an intimate friend of Dr. Ferguson, and 
of him, accordingly, Sir Adam had many remi- 
niscences. When the poet lived in North Han- 
over Street, Edinburgh, he one day entertained a 
lunch the Lady Randolph of her day, the cele- 
brated Mrs. Siddons. She was asked what she 
would have to drink, and happened to mention 
“a little porter.” “John,” said Mr. Home to his 
serving-man, “you'll get Mrs. Siddons a little 
porter.” Then the conversation went on as 
usual, John having meanwhile disappeared from 
the room. 

‘* My dear, where is John? I want a slice of 
bread. I really think this young man will not 
suit us, my dear—he’s so very stupid.” 

After some fretting about John, the delinquent 
suddenly came in, followed by a stout short 
Highlander from the street, with a baldrick of 
ropes over his shoulder, and a leaden badge on 
his breast. 

“John, where have you been? You've been 
much wanted—why did you leave the room ? I'm 
very angry with you!” 

“Oh, sir,” quoth John, “ I’ve been out to get 
the little porter for the lady, and here’s the very 
least one I could find on the stand.” 

The mistake, the aspect of the little porter un- 
doing his ropes, as for a job, at the door, and the 
puzzlement of the ancient host and his wife, were 
too much for Mrs. Siddons, who went off into 
perfect shouts of laughter, and scarcely recover- 
ed tranquillity for half an hour. 

Early in this century, an enthusiastit English- 
man made a pilgrimage to Edinburgh, for little 
other reason than to see the author of the trage- 
dy of Douglas. He made his way to Mr. Home’s 
house, but learned at the door, to his great dis- 
may, that the object of his idolatry had gone on 
a jaunt to the Highlands. “But ye may see Mrs. 
Home, maybe,” said the serving-man, in pity for 
his evident distress. He caught at the idea, sent 
in his card, and was admitted to the presence of 
a very plain, old invalid lady, who sat wrap 
up in flannel, and was very deaf. The visitor 
conversed with her as well as her deficient hear- 
ing permitted, and felt a good deal disenchanted. 
They came upon the subject of the recent Peace 
of Amiens. 
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“Tt will do a great deal of good, ma’am, to 
the country.” y 

“T-daursay it will.” 

“Oh yes, ma’am; we shall now have most 
foreign things cheaper, because commerce will 
not be interrupted.” 

“ Div ye think it'll mak’ ony difference in the 
price 0’ nitmugs?” said the poet's wife, referring 
to the only article which now affected her com- 
fort greatly. 

The pilgrim could bear no more, but rushed 
from the house, and is supposed to have that 
night departed by mail for the south, quite cured 
of his extravagant feelings regarding the creator 
of Young Norval. 

We had the pleasure, a few years ago, of ac- 
companying Sir Adam on an excursion in Pee- 
blesshire, being the last visit he ever paid to that 
district, where he had spent many youthful years. 
It was most delightful to hear his racy recollec- 
tions of the men and things there sixty years 
back ; and in particular, to survey with him the 
old manor-house at Hallyards and listen to what 
he had to tell of almost every room in it, and 
every marked spot in its neighborhood, in con- 
nection with some distinguished name, or some 
interesting occurrence. It is to be remarked, that 
Dr. Ferguson’s first residence in Peeblesshire 
was at Neidpath Castle, which was then just 
about to fall into its present half-ruinous state. 
On settling there, he told his family that it was 
his desire that any of the respectable people 
with the utmost civility, so that they might re- 
main on pleasant terms with all around them. 
Ere many days had elapsed, a neatly dressed 

ntleman-like little man was shewn into Dr. 

erguson’s own room, and entered easily into 
miscellaneous conversation. The bell for their 
early family-dinner ringing at the time, the 
courteous professor invited his visitor to join the 
family in the dining-room, which he readily con- 
sented to do. The family, remembering their 
father’s injunction, of course received the un- 
known with all possible distinction, and a very 
lively conversation ensued. Dr. Ferguson how- 
ever, expressed his concern to sce that his guest 
was eating very little—indeed, only making an 
appearance of eating—and he confessed his re- 
pret that they had so little variety of fare to offer 

m, : 

“ Oh, doctor,” said the stranger, “ never mind 
me: the fact is, on killing-days I searcely ever 
have any appetite.” 

Not small was the surprise, but much greater 
the amusement of the family, on discovering that 
he of the stingy appetite was Robert Smith, the 
Peebles butcher, and that the object of the visit 
was merely to bespeak Dr. Ferguson’s custom ! 

Hallyards, to which they afterwards went, was 
amuch more out-of-the-way place, where they 
had scarcely any conversable neighbor but the 
minister. One day, young Adam came unex- 
pectedly from Edinburgh, and found only a 
couple of his sisters at home. On pushing a re- 
connoissance (one of our friend’s favorite phrases) 
into the larder, he discovered that the available 
materials of dinner were of a very meagre cha- 
racter—only a pickle trouts and a wheen craws. 
Things looked decidedly melancholy, when, to 
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the agreeable surprise of all, a leg of mutton was 
handed in by a butcher’s boy from the town. It 
looked like a special gift of Providence ; but the 
human means, they had no doubt, was an order 
of their father, now out on one of his long ram- 
bles. Under the care of Miss Bell, 7. ¢., Isabella, 
who acted as housekeeper, the mutton was right 
soon revolving before the kitchen fire. In the 
midst of their pleasing anticipations, in came 
Archy Tod, the minister’s man. 

“ Has there been ony thing heard here o’ a leg 
o’ mutton ?” 

“Oh, ay,” said Miss Bell; “one came here a 
little ago, and its now preparing for dinner. Was 
the minister expecting such a thing?” 

“ Ay, he was expectin’t and there’s to be folk 
wi’ him the day to eat it.” 

The lady at once saw how matters stood, and 
gave up the prize with the best grace she could. 
Archy was soon seen striding down the water 
side to the manse, with the spit bearing the meat 
over his shoulder! 

One of the young ladies, who used to amuse 
herself with verse-making, next day produced a 
song to the old tune of the Mucking of Geordie’s 
Byre ; of which Sir Adam could remember one 
verse :— 


*Twas never my father’s intention, 
Nor yet Miss Bell’s desire, 

That ever the minister’s mutton 
Should be put to the Ha’yards fire! 


Sir Adam had fewer anecdotes of Scott than 
one would have expected; nor were they in 
general of a remarkable kind. One occurrence, 
which put himself into a ludicrous light, hap- 
pened when Sir Humphrey Davy came on a vis- 
it to Abbotsford. Ferguson having heard that 
Scott was out in the fields with a visitor, and 
having concluded, from some circumstances, that 
the stranger was his old naval acquaintance Lord 
John Hay, went out in search of them, and com- 
ing up in view on one side of the Rhymer’s Glen, 
while they were at the distance of a quarter of 
a mile on the other, immediately began to pipe 
out a tissue of nautical phrases, with appropriate 
gesticulations by way of a comical hail to his 
friend. Scott stared at him, in apprehension of 
his having suddenly gone mad; and as for the 
ower wa who had never seen the merry 

ight before, he had no doubt on the point what- 
ever, The affair stood a deal of laughing that 
evening after dinner. 

Scott was never wanting in something pleas- 
ant to say, even on the most trivial occasions.— 
Calling one day at Huntly Burn, soon after the 
settlement of his friend in that house, and ob- 
serving a fine honeysuckle in full bloom over the 
door, he congratulated Miss Ferguson cn its ap- 
pearance. She remarked that it was the kind 
called trumpet honeysuckle, from the form of 
the flower. “Weel,” said Scott, ‘ye’ll never 
come out o’ your ain door without a flourish o” 
trumpets.” 

Ona gusty autumn day, Scott and Ferguson 
went out a-coursing over the high grounds above 
Galashiels, and were like to be blown off their 
ponies. Coming to a lonely farmhouse, in a 
very exposed situation, they tapped at the door, 
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but could get no admission. Hearing at length 
a female voice within, Sir Adam called out :— 

“ What's come o’ a’ the men?” 

“Ou, they’re a’ awa’ owre to Windydoors [a 
real place so named].” 

“I think they micht ha’e been content wi’ 
their ain doors to-day,” said Scott, in his quiet, 
droll way, as he turned his pony’s head. 

Scott’s friend survived him upwards of twen- 
ty-two years, and remained in tolerable health 
and vigor within a few weeks of his death. Till 
struck with his mortal illness, he could enter in- 
to any cheerful scene, and even into the amuse- 
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ments of young people, with all his original 
sprightliness and his endless powers of pleas- 
ing. One cannot well doubt that this sunniness 
of disposition had something to do with his 
attaining the age of eighty-four in such good 
condition of body. 

Now he has gone, all who knew him, must 
feel that he leaves a great blank; for where 
can now be found any one to talk of Hume, 
Smith and Robertson from personal ‘association, 
or to express so well the characteristic humor of 
old Scotland in song and in story ? 





From The London Punch. 
JOSEPH HUME. 


Not yet three years have past, since England bore 
Her greatest captain to his last long home, 
Under the shadowy cathedral-dome, 

Where Nelson slept before. 


With wail of martial brass and mufiled drum, 
And warrior-mourners, went the warrior dead, 
While the great city bowed a reverent head, 

And peopled streets were dumb. 


Another ancient soldier's course is run, 
Whose warfare. if on less conspicuous fields, 
Not less an honorable record yields, 

Of victories hard won. 


One who from boyhood upwards waged a fight : 
At first, with poverty and low estate ; 
Winning cach step at sword-point against fate ; 

Scaling height after height, 


To fortune’s platform — where most set them 
down, 
As if who conquer that, have conquered all; 
And may thenceforth to rest or pastime fall, 
Seeking no loftier crown. 


Not thus thought he: fortune and leisure 
gained, 
He girded up his loins for sterner strife, 
And on the battle-plain of public life 
Flung himself, armed and trained. 


For two-and-forty years he kept that field ; 
Unskilful oft; rough always; but with breast 
Broad to the foe; nor ever ’vailed his crest, 

Let who would bid him yield. 


Not caring who might praise him, who might 
blame, 
He held with those who battled for the right 
With manly weapons, and in hottest fight, 
He kept unsullied fame. 


Though many called him sordid, making war 
Alike on small abuses, as on great, 
He cared not: early at his post, and late, 

Bravely the brunt he bore. 


In Church or State what victory o’er wrong 
Have our days witnessed but the name of 
Hume, 





and square, finds honored room, 
he conquerors’ names among ? 


Writ — 


Many more dexterous in fence of speech ; 
Less subtile or less brilliant few have been ; 
But on the watch what sentinel more keen ? 

Who bolder on the breach ¢ 


Happy! he lived to see these times fulfil 
Most : the conquests, which through all de- 
eats 
He ne’er despaired of ; his were no quick heats 
ollowed by sudden chill. 


Happy! he lived down enmity: old foes 
Were proud: to call him friend: that gnarled 
stock, 
Whose growth and prime knew but the tem- 
pests’ shock, 
Was sun-lit at life’s close. 


Hail and farewell! TI, that have oft made mirth 
Of what in him was narrow, quaint or rude, 
With no irreverent feeling now intrude,— 

But, honoring his worth, 


Lay this unworthy wreath upon the tomb, 
Which, for respect of those to come, in words 
As plain and simple as his life, records 

The name of Joseph Hume. 





Here died, in 1677, Wenceslaus Hollar, the 
eclebrated engraver, aged 70, at the moment 
when he had an execution in his house; he de- 
sired of the sheriff's officers “ only the liberty of 
dying in his bed, and that he might not be re- 
moved to any other prison but his grave.” 
(Oldys). He was buried in the New Chapel 
yard, near the place of his death ; and no monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. Hollar en- 
graved 2,400 prints, and worked for the booksel- 
lers at 4d. per hour; yet his finest prints bring 
rare prices. 

Curiosities of London... 





We learn that Commodore Perry, acting un- 
der instructions from the government of the 
United States, is preparing for the press an ac- 
count of the Exploring Expedition to Japan.— 
The Report, says the Publisher’s Circular, is ex- 
pected to fill three quarto wolumes, and to be 
ready for publication in about twelve months. 
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From the Times, 3 March. 
DEATH OF NICHOLAS 


Scarce.y had the intelligence of the seri- 
ous illness of the Emperor of Russia arrived 
in this country in the course of yesterday 
morning, when authentic despatches reached 
the Government announcing that his life was 
already at an end, and that soon after mid- 
night on: the 2d of March, Nicholas I. had 
expired. His death is attributed to pulmonic 
apoplexy, or congestion of the lungs. No sin- 
gle event could have happened in Europe of 
such momentous importance at the present 
time to the whole family of civilized nations ; 
no event could have occurred more startling 
from the contrast between the pride and power 
of a ruler who sent forth but yesterday his 
myriads to battle, and seemed to hold the 
issues of life and death in his own hands, but 
who is now less than the least of his serfs, 
and lower than the dust of that empire which 
was lately hisown. In the long array of his- 
tory, and among those figures dimly seen 
along the ages of the past which bear im- 
perishable traces of their guilt and their doom, 
none stands a more visible mark of retribu- 
tive justice than he who has thus abruptly 
passed from the scene of human affairs. The 
summons of Belshazzar upon the fiery wall 
was not more appalling,—the destruction of 
Senacherib not more terrible. This blow has 
fallen not only on the armies which Russia 
has equipped for the defence of her territory, 
—not only on her policy and her alliances, 
but more especially on the one great author 
of the war, who has expiated with the loss of 
reputation, the loss of power, and the loss of 
life itself, the outrage he committed on the 
rights of other States and on the peace of 
Europe. We shall not press against the bier 
of the public enemy the charges to which in 
his lifetime the Emperor Nicholas was ex- 

sed; we shall not give vent to feclings of 

ostility and resentment against one who is 
beyond the reach of human censure. The 
touch of an Omnipotent will reduces the fa- 
bric of all earthly power to dust and ashes, 
and vindicates the course of eternal justice b 
means infinitely above our knowledge. Suc 
an event silences the discord of the world, as 
it were by the stroke of Heaven, and must 
suggest even to the most indifferent minds 
thoughts which cannot find their place among 
the petty interests of daily life. 

The Emperor Nicholas was born on the 
6th of July, 1796, from the marriage of his 
father, the Emperor Paul, with a Princess of 
Wurtemberg. He was therefore in the 59th 
year of his age, and he had filled the throne 
of All the Russias for very nearly 30 years. 
It has been observed that no Prince of the 
house of Romanoff has ever reached old age, 





NICHOLAS. 


and that the close of their lives has been 
sometimes violent, always sudden. Nicholas 
has lived beyond the customary age of his 
race, and probably the cause of his death is 
to be traced to the long and uncontrolled ex- 
ercise of absolute power, to the natural vio- 
lence of his passions, and to the effect on such 
a character of the bitter lessons of the last 
few months. He ascended the throne in the 
prime of life, and he won his crewn by his 
own daring and composure in the face of great 
dangers. The revolt of the 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1825, which broke out among the Guards, 
and the populace of St Petersburg, upon the 
abdication of Constantine and the accession 
of Nicholas, was one of the greatest perils 
ever braved by a sovereign; but the Czar 
displayed so unflinching a resolution, and so 
lofty a spirit of command, that he subdued the 
malcontents by his authority, and instantly 
acquired that domination over the people of 
Russia which has remained unshaken through 
all ranks of the Muscovite population to the 
day of his death. From that hour, too, the 
se pe has played no inconsiderable part 
in the affairs of Europe, and the first years of 
his reign were agitated by events inferior only 
in importance to those of the present time. 
War soon broke out between Russia and Per- 
sia, and another province was added to the 
colossal empire of the North. The Greek in- 
surrection, to which the policy of Alexander 
had secretly contributed, served to extend 
the influence of Russia in the East, and in 
1828 war was declared between the young 
Emperor and the Sublime Porte. In the 
course of the ensuing operations the Emperor 
found, however, that he had not the talent of 
military command, and he never again ap- 
peared at the head of his armies in the field, 
though he devoted a great part of his life to 
the cares of military administration, and un- 
doubtedly extended and improved the forces 
of the empire. But, whatever may have been 
his designs against the empires of the East in 
the earlier period of his reign, they were sus- 
pended, and a different character was given 
to the policy of his reign for 20 years by the 
French Revolution of 1830., From that mo- 
ment it was against the free Governments of 
the West that the Emperor Nicholas reserved 
his strength. He drew closer his ties of al- 
liance with Austria and Prussia, insomuch 
that those States continued for many years to 
act as the tributaries of his empire and the 
vassals of his policy. He heaped contumely 
on the constitutional monarchy of France. 
With England he endeavored to remain on 
terms of goodwill, though not of close amity ; 
and he is known to have professed through 
life the belief that a rupture with this country, 
especially if it were allied with France, would 
be an event of the most fatal import to Russia 
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and to the prosperity of his reign. He lived 
enough to verify the prediction, without 
the prudence to avert its consequen- 
uring this period, from 1830 to 1840, 
his influence on the affairs of Europe was 
neither very energetic nor very direct. He 
had on OG a with considerable diffi- 
culty, but with unsparing rigor, the at 
Polish insurrection, which Cae | have eed 
from him the western provinces afterwards 
incorporated in the empire. He succeeded 
in 1832 in establishing a Russian army on the 
Bosphorus, and extorted the Treaty of Un- 
kiar ’Skelessi from the failing hands of Sul- 
tan Mahmoud. Throughout his reign the 
under-current of Russian intervention in the 
affairs of Turkey may constantly be traced 
until it reached, in 1853, that catastrophe 
which has for the last two years convulsed 
Europe. In 1840 the insidious propositions 
of Russia, being adopted by the British Gov- 
ernment and by that of Austria, led us to 
the brink of war with France, and engaged 
us in military operations in Syria; but with 
this exception the peace of the world remain- 
ed undisturbed until 1848. Upon the occur- 
rence of that earthquake, which overthrew half 
the thrones of continental Europe, the Em- 
peror Nicholas alone seemed completely pre- 
pared to meet the shock, and completely un- 
moved by its violence. His forbearance was 
equal to his strength. He sought no pretext 
for interference in the affairs of other States, 
although he did not refuse his succor when 
it was required ; he took no unfair advantage 
of the weakness and confusion of other coun- 
tries, and the advice he tendered was inva- 
riably favorable to the cause of order and of 
e. The conduct of the Emperor Nicho- 
during those eventful and perilous years, 
from 1848 to 1851, raised him higher than he 
had ever stood before; he was regarded as 
one of the wisest, as well as one of the most 
powerful Sovereigns of Europe, and those 
even who detested his despotic government 
could not deny that he had shown modera- 
tion, temper, and a strong desire for peace. 
Nor had his internal government of the 
Russian empire been less successful. Al- 
though he continued to oppress the finances 
and the population by an enormous military 
establishment, he had undoubtedly labored 
with success to develop the resources of the 
country. The means of communication were 
improved, foreign merchants were protected, 
the numerous departments of public service 
were placed under severe control, and the 
eondition of the rural population on the vast 
demesnes of the Crown was notably improved. 
No Sovereign ever succeeded in inspiring his 
own subjects of the Muscovite race with a 
more fanatical attachment to his person, and 
it is perfectly true that wherever the lofty 
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stature and imperial port of the Czar were 
seen throughout his dominions he was hailed 
as a demigod rather than asa man. His pride 
rose with his station and his power, and at 
times he seemed possessed with hallucinations 
acting upon a mystical and excitable nature, 
as if he, indeed, transcended the appointed 
limits of all human tness. 

By what marvellous fatality, by what infa- 
tuation, or by what perversity could it then 
happen, that a ruler of men already past the 
illusions of youth, versed in the affairs of Eu- 
rope, and ee solicitous to maintain the 
constituted order of things, suddenly descend- 
ed from this exalted ition, committed acts 
of astonishing iceman and injustice, de+ 
stroyed his own influence throughout the 
world, and died at last without a friend ? 
Two short years have barely elapsed since 
Prince Menschikoft’s departure on his fatal 
mission, and each successive month has been 
marked by the steady progress of the Em 
ror of Russia down this declivity of bad faith, 
of aggression, of bloodshed, of defeat, of desola- 
tion, and at last of death, which terminates the 
appalling history. Yet at every step his own 
act has brought about his chastisement, and 
the other Powers of Europe have been ac- 
cused of too much forbearance in their eager- 
ness to avert some of the deplorable conse- 
quences of this struggle. He was warned 
early, frequently, and emphatically, that if he 
persisted in this course, and if he failed to 
control that indomitable pride which gave a 
pernicious import to his smallest actions, he 
would fall under the ban of Europe ; and it is 
impossible to doabt that the agonizing sense 
of humiliation and remorse at the loss of all 
he had reason to prize has terminated his life. 
It is one of the most solemn and forcible ex- 
amples of the tie which links human greatness 
to human frailty; and throughout all future 
time the reign of Nicholas of Russia will be 
remembered as an instance of the miserable 
ending of a career which has been sacrificed 
to bad and destructive passions, when it might 
have been prolonged in peace, good fame, and 
honor. 





From the same. 


THE CAREER OF NICHOLAS. 


Tue Emperor of Russia is dead. As these 
words speed through this land it will scarce be 
twenty-four hours since the troubler of the 
earth was called to his account. How he died, 
in what agony of body or soul, we shall never 
know. In that dark despotism scarcely one 
ruler has yet resigned the rod of power with- 
out giving occasion to some new tale of horror. 

The character of the succession agrees but 
too well with the confessed conspiracy against 
the liberties of mankind. Emperor after em- 
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ror rises by we know not what law, deriving 
is mission from some nameless cabal, and dis- 
appearing, by we know not what death, at the 
moment when his course seems to be run, and 
the failure of one movement demands rest and 
opportunity for another. 
ut, from whomsoever Nicholas received his 
fearful task, he has done it with no negligent 
hand, and must ever stand forth, even in Rus- 
sian annals, as the conqueror, oppressor, and 
disturber of nations. As such it is impossible 
not to receive the tidings of his death, we will 
not say with a vulgar and thoughtless congratu- 
lation, but with a sense of momen relief, 
and a dawn of hope. Never, indeed, since the 
beginning of this century was the aspect of Eu- 
rope more gloomy, more disheartening, than 
yesterday morning. 

Never were the hopes of mankind more 
flung back on the deep sense of a righteous 
cause, and of a strong resolution to defend it at 
all hazards. Now, at least, we know that one 
stubborn will is broken, and one mental world 
of evil machinations gone from our firmament. 
The daring schemes of Peter the Great and 
the impious visions of Catherine may still 
plague the earth ; the traditions of conquest 
may still be cherished, and the promises of su- 
perstition be believed by willing votaries ; yet 
at least one terrible presence, one active mis- 
chief, vultus instantis tyranni, is mercifully with- 
drawn from us, and nations are permitted 
once more to breathe free. 

It is easy to imagine how this has come to 
pass, without having recourse to those darker 
suggestions that irresistibly obtrude. The last 
that we heard of this potentate was that, with 
undiminished strength and exasperated ener- 
gy, he was arming all Russia to the struggle, 
and even preparing to present himself in the 
terrible arena. Suddenly we hear that his 
thousand legions are beyond his reach, and 
that Sebastopol — though for some days hence 
it will not know it— has lost the great mind 
that so long had cherished it, and that watched 
over it with so keen a soticitude. 

It can hardly be doubted that, as had been 
foretold, the Emperor has fallen a victim to the 
struggle which, in one short year, has cost 
not much less than a quarter of a million souls. 
He had already sustained his great part be- 
yond the usual tenure of his race, and the or- 
dinary reign of conquerors. There was some- 
thing portentous in the spectacle of one man 
holding so large a portion of the Old World, 
and still extending his conquests, still stretch- 
ing his policy, at the age of sixty, and after a 

en of thirty years. 

reat conquerors have commonly been cut 
short either by the stroke of disease, or the 
hand of an assassin, or the fickleness of fortune, 
at a much earlier age, and it seemed some- 
thing reserved for this century to see one con- 
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tinually spreading the meshes of a subtle policy 
and an. iron dominion wider and wider for a 
whole generation. But man has his limits. 
Flesh and blood are not equal to the grasp of 
ambition and the scope of the mind. By the 
concurrent testimony of all who have known 
the Emperor Nicholas, he was such a man as 
the ancients magnified into a demigod, — 
herculean in his very frame, of uncommon 
stature, beauty, and grace, born to be a king 
of men — such an one as our own William the 
Conqueror, or even as Charle e. 

Nothing this world can supply for itself or 
borrow from the unseen was wanting to feed 
his ambition, to exalt his genius, to assist his 
undertakings. From. the beginning of his 
reign he showed that he inherited and grasped, 
as in one possession, all the accumulated 
and illusions of his dynasty. Secure as he felt 
from the West, he prepared at once for the 
conquest of the East. One check after an- 
other only taught him to lay deeper the foun- 
dation of dominion ; but for thirty years he has 
never ceased, above ground or under ground, 
to push his scheme of universal empire. 

he race, however, was with time, and when 
he found his own life ebbing apace, at the ap- 
proach of an epoch which for ages had been 
designated for the triumph of the Cross over 
the Crescent at Constantinople, he could no 
longer retain himself, and broke loose, as.a 
river from its banks, for the conquest of the 
world. We do not anticipate the calm judg- 
ment of posterity when we describe the par- 
ticular act which began this unhappy war by 
saying, that on a mere pretence, and in open 
contempt for the law of nations, the Emperor 
invaded, spoiled, and seized the territory of a 
neighbor, and not only justified, but compelled 
the interference of the Western Powers, who 
otherwise would have had, in their turn, to 
fight a harder battle nearer home. 

For these two years all Europe has beheld 
with increasing astonishment how one man, as- 
suming and exercising all the attributes of ab- 
solute power, and therefore having himself 
alone to rely upon, could maintain that single- 
handed struggle against a world of statesmen, 
diplomatists, generals, and admirals, represent- 
ing all the art of the civilized world.’ Collect- 
ing continually fresh determination and vigor. 
from each phase of the struggle, yet provoking 
a still deeper phalanx and still wider circle of 
foes, he stood at last in a position of which it is 
not too much to say that, as regards either side, 
and as respects either the questions at issue or 
the tremendous armaments employed, the 
world has not seen the like before, or any- 
thing near to it. ‘ 

But then, as in the famous statute of his 

t ancestor, having surmounted the dizzy 





eight, he stood with the recipice before him, 
The alternate blows of the conflict haye in- 
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deed thickened of late. Nation after nation 
has heard the call to arms. England has 
changed an Administration of e for one 
of war. and has.taken for her chief the worst 
reputed enemy of the Czar. Her disasters 
have only quickened her animosity and her 
zeal; she is sending another army, she is 
doubling her navy, substituting iron for wood, 
and preparing to enter every inlet and harbor 
in. Russia ; she is taking measures as if for a 

ment settlement in the Crimea, and 
sending the iron heel of the locomotive to in- 
sult the sacred soil. 

France is despatching legion after legion, 
and her Emperor is on the point of bravin 
the fury of the Czar in his own cherish 
stronghold. Austria has shown the “ gigantic 
ingratitude ” which Russia was some time since 
warned toexpect. Prussia is at least no longer 
safe to Russia. A smaller state has contributed 
an army of 15,000 men to the allies without 
even the ceremony of declaring war. Thus 
the whole world is rising in succession against 
the‘common enemy. At this last passage of 
his fortunes we have seen the Czar ever rising 
with the occasion ; defending his policy, pro- 
testing against that of his foes, opening nego- 
tiations, fighting at once with words and with 
arms, weighing phrases, and organizing mea- 
sures. 

We have just seen him stamp, as it were, on 
the ground, and call new armies from its sur- 
face. We: have seen him arm the whole em- 

ire. We have seen him set in motion the 
whole of his million armed men towards the 
south, directing routes, and preparing maga- 
zines at the extremity of his empire ; we have 
seen lim send two sons to the battle, and even, 
it is said, prepare himself to follow ; we have 
seen him pledge to the very utmost the credit 
of his empire to obtain the necessary re- 
sources ; there is not an act of government or 
of conquest that we have not seen him perform 
on the-direst emergency and the vastest scale. 

Seriously menaced along many thousand 
miles of frontier by land and by sea, the ene- 
my within sound of his capital, with his for- 
tresses beleaguered or actually destroyed, his 
commerce shut up, his merchants ruined, he 
nevertheles¢, with his own vast intellect, di- 
rected the whole war and maintained the re- 
sistance of that one egis, as it were, against 
mnumerable dangers. There never was the 
man — nay, we ‘hope there never will be — 
of such an adamantine frame as to stand this 
on task. 

n this fellest struggle and this darkest hour 


the Emperor Nicholas, still tightening his 

grasp, still stretching his ken, still wielding 

more gigantic weapons, still calling louder to 
8, 


his v; and rising higher in his tone, at the 
fullest tension of his heart, mind, and soul, and 
every sense pretérnaturally quickened to the 





last, has suddenly succumbed to the law of mor- 
tality, snapped at full bend, fallen at full flight, 
and, like that most formidable foe of his house, 
whose representative, by a strange chance, he 
has seen once more invading his soil, — 


Left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 





From The Times, 5 March 
PROSPECTS OF THE NEW REIGN. 


THE part which the late Emperor of Russia 
has played in the affairs of Europe was so 
considerable that the sudden termination of 
his‘active life and his eventful reign must at 
any time have produced consequences of the 
deepest interest to the world. This interest 
is increased by the fact that the Emperor 
Nicholas dies at a crisis of incalculable peril, 
when a war kindled by his hand is raging 
within a part of his own dominions, and a 
league, including the three mcst powerful 
empires of the world, withstands the. policy of 
the Russian Government. We shall there- 
fore proceed to consider the political effects 
of this extraordinary event—first on Russia, 
secondly on the other Powers of Europe, and, 
thirdly, on the war. 

The first question which every one has 
asked is, whether the succession to the throne 
of Russia is clear and undisputed ?—whether 
one of those military or popular convulsions 
is to be anticipated which have so frequently 
accompanied the transfer of sovereignty in 
Russia ?—or whether the Grand Duke Alex- 
der has been allowed to assume without op 
sition the government of the empire? Our 
information, as far as it extends, is favorable 
on all these points. We are told that the 
new Emperor received the homage of his 
subjects on the very day of his father’s death, 
and we trust he may display on the throne 
the same virtues and the same moderation 
which have hitherto distinguished him in the 
circle of his family. But his position is one 
of extraordinary difficulty. The government 
of Russia has resided for thirty years in the 
hands of one man; the will of the Emperor 
was ever on the alert to enforce obedience, to 
crush opposition, to repress and punish abuses, 
and to give motion to all the departments of 
the State. These duties had been carried b 
Nicholas beyond the limits of human strength 
and endurance in the present contest, for he 
had to prepare for war on a scale of unexam- 
pled magnitude, and to struggle to regain his 
political position in Europe without the assist- 
ance of a single ally. The government of one 
able man, armed with absolute power, may 
be highly efficient for the purposes of war, 
when you have such a man; but what does 
it become without him? Blunders may, in- 
deed, be committed by the responsible Min- 
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isters of a constitutional government, but in 
the long run that form of government is far 
less exposed than despotic government to the 
risks incidental to human life. By the death 
of the Emperor Nicholas the supreme govern- 
ment of Russia is suddenly transferred to the 
hands of an untried ruler, comparatively un- 
known to the people and to the army. This 
Prince is believed to be attached to the prin- 
ciples of the pacific and moderate party in the 
State, and strongly opposed to the old Musco- 
vite party, whose violent counsels have led to 
this war But it 1s wholly uncertain whether 
the Emperor will have the courage or the 
tga to act upon these principles, or whether 

e may not be overpowered by the fanaticism 
and the energy of the partisans of the war, 
headed by his own brother, the Grand Duke 
Constantine. Nicholas may have been able 


to balance these opposite forces, and, indeed, 


. 
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that was the great object of.the internal 
of his reign; but-who can tell that his succes- 
sor will have equal influence, or that he will 
be permitted to acquire it? Years must elapse 
before he can obtain that astonishing ascend- 
ency which his father exercjsed over the in- 
surgents of St. Petersburg on the very day 
of his accession; and in the meantime the 
whole order of the State is put to a severe 
trial, the army loses its head in the midst of 
t operations of war, and the empire is 
eprived of the mighty hand which 80 
long restrained the barbarism of its social 
condition and compensated the weakness of 
its institutions. The death of Nicholas is a 
greater blow to Russia than the defeat of her 
armies, the destruction of her fleets, and the 
invasion of her territory, for it may open a 
new and very different era in the annals of 
that empire. 





“HIS MOTHER MADE HIM A LITTLE COAT.” 


Moruer, an unclothed soul 
Is given to thy arms, 

See that the garment which you make 
Is wrought with faithful care. 


Make it a little coat, 
Without a seam of sin ; 
The outward part humility, 

And charity within. 


Add to it sleeves of love, 
Embracing all mankind ; 

The buttons choose of burnished truth, 
The emblem of the mind. 


Firmness a collar make, 
All evil to resist, 

Broad and expansive on the breast, 
The needy to assist. 


Engirdle it around 
With conscientiousness, 

That every word may wisdom prove, 
And every action bless. 


Make it of richest die, 
Fit for the marriage feast ; 
Then at the supper of the Lamb 
He'll be a welcome guest. 


No varying fashion’s change 
Its fitness can impair, 

No moth its texture can destroy, 
Or mar its beauty rare. 


*T will be a fitting garb 
To wear ’mid toils of earth ; 
Twill be a bright and glorious robe 
At its immortal birth. 


= mother, ceaseless work, 

is garment to prepare, 

In hope you may the heavenly bliss 
Of a blest servant share. 





DAGON 


Smirten—as by lightning—smitten 
Down, amid his armed array ; 
With the fiery scroll scarce written, 
Bidding myriads to the fray; 
There—but yesterday defying 
Europe’s banners, linked and flying 
For her freedom—see him lying— 
Earth’s Colossus—earth’s own clay. 
But no triumph-shout be given, 
Knee to earth and eye to heaven ! 
Gop hath judged the day. . 


Ark of Freedom! Lightly spoken 
Vows to thee vain kings have said, 
Many an oath | priests have broken, 
Many a fight.thy guards have fled: 
But thine ancient Consecration, 
Sealed so oft by stern libation, 
Lifeblood of a struggling nation, 
In thy foeman’s doom is read. 
Still, O Ark! the hand that gave thee 
Strikes, in peril’s hour, to save thee— 
There lies Dacon—dead ! 





THE WHITE CLOVER. 


There is a little perfumed flower, 

That well might grace the lov’liest bower, 
Yet never poet deign’d to sing * 

Of such a humble, rustic thing ; 

Nor is it strange that it can show 

Scarce one tint of Iris’ bow : 

Nature perchance in careless hour, 

With pencil dry might paint the flower, 
Yet instant blushed her fault to see, 

So gave it double fragrancy. 

Rich recompense of aught denied, 

Who would not homely garb abide, 

If gentlest soul were breathing there 
Blessings through all its little sphere ; 
Sweet bower, the lesson thou hast taught 
Shall check each proud, ambitious thought; 
Teach me internal wealth to prize, 
Though found in lowliest, modest guise. 
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From Chambers’s Journal, 24 Feb. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tue session at the Royal Institution was 
opened, as usual, by Mr. Faraday with a lecture 
elucidating still more the science of electricity 
and magnetism—a branch of natural philosoph 
which he has‘ investigated for many years with 
signal success, as demonstrated by his brilliant 
discoveries. The chief point put forward on this 
occasion was, that the fentes of force—of grav- 
itation — generally accepted since the days of 
Newton, will erelong have to undergo great and 
material modifications. Mr. Faraday entertains 
the notion—a very old one—that gravity is not 
simply a property inherent in matter, acting ‘ in- 
versely as the square of the distance ;’ but that 
it is a subtile element, pervading all space, and 
endowed probably with a quality of power, such 
as is exhibited by electricity and magnetism. 
According to this view, gravity may be nothing 
more than an electric or magnetic function in 

rpetual activity. Those who have watched the 
ened professor’s progress for the past few 
years, know that he has been tending towards 
this result. We think, however, that although 
the theory of the Jaws of force may come to 
modified, gravity will scarcely be found resolva- 
ble into any kind of matter, however attenuated ; 
but we may expect astronomers, observant as 
they now are of solar phenomena, to contribute 
explanatory evidence on this important subject. 

r. Tyndall, too, has lectured at the same 
Institution, and before the Royal Society, on the 
‘Nature of the Force by which Bodies are re- 
pelled from the Poles of a Magnet,’ a subject on 
which much difference of opinion exists—Ger- 
man, Italian, and British magneticians have each 
his own way of explinns it. The difference of 
opinion arises, pe aps, more from the essential 
difficulties of the question, and the diverse be- 
havior of the substances experimented on, than 
from any real difference in the phenomena.— 
Could the philosophers work together in the 
same laboratory, they would doubtless come to 


the same conclusions. A bar of bismuth, for ex-| W 


ample, suspended between the poles of a magnet 
takes up an east and west position—the reverse 
of that of an iron bar similarly suspended ; but 
if you subject that same bar of bismuth to great 

ressure, it will then behave as the iron does.— 


ntil all such phenomena are thoroughly ob- 
served, no satisfactory explanation can be arrived 


at; nor can those who are examining the mag- 
netism of rocks, properly estimate the different 
magnetic condition of strata as affected by pres- 
sure. Obscure as the subject is, it has now a fair 
chance of being cleared up; for at no time have 
the means of research been so ample and excel- 
lent, or the spirit to use them so intelligent and 
persevering. 

Stockholm is now connected with the system 
of European telegraphs, by a wire sunk across 
the sound from Copenhagen—an important con- 
nection, considering the present aspect of political 

airs. Arrangements are likewise being made 
for getting prompt intelligence from the Crimea. 
A submarine cable isto be laid from Varna to 
Balaklava. Messrs. Newall have twisted the 400 
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miles of wire necessary for the purpose since the 
15th of December, and the whole is now on board 
a steamer on its way to the Black Sea. This ac- 
complished, and the service of couriers establish- 
ed from Varna to Semlin, we shall get news 
from the Allied camp in about three days. An 
absurd statement has got abroad. that by the use 
of an apparatus invented by Mr. Frischen, of 
Hanover, any number of messages may be sent 
from either end of the line at one and the same 
time, without interference ; each to arrive clear 
and distinct! We hear from Piedmont that Sig- 
nor Borrelli is testing a contrivance—a railway- 
telegraph, which, connected with a train, signals 
its progress and position to the trains in advance 
and in the rear. 

Want of light, often a detriment to diving op- . 
erations, is now likely to be remedied by a happy 
application of the electric-light. The apparatus 
for use under water, consists of a glass cylinder, 
fitted with a lens emitting parallel rays, and in- 
side with the requisite appliances ; the whole her- 
metically closed, and of sufficient strength to bear 
the pressure at adepth of 200 feet. It is not 
heavy, and can be easily carried in the hand from 
‘ome to place, without disturbing its connection 

y wires with the Lowy « When it is to be 
lighted, the diver turns a fine screw, which brings 
the coke points near each other; they immediate- 
ly become incandescent, and give out for two 
hours a steady light, powerful enough to illumi- 
nate a circle of forty feet radius. One of the 

ublic baths on the Seine is illuminated by a 

ight fixed thirty feet above the water, in connec- 

tion. with Deleuil’s apparatus—a Fresnel lens ; 
and the effect is such, that a swimmer can be 
seen ten feet below the surface. The electric- 
light has been used also at the works of the new 
Westminster Bridge; and we hear that the new 
bridge at Chelsea is to be lighted by similar 
means. 

The Photographic Society’s Exhibition, now 
Open near Trafalgar Square, is the best that has 

et been seen in this country, and worthily does 
t. sustain the reputation of British photographers. 
hole pages of description would be required to 
do justice to it; but we can notice only a few of 
the more prominent subjects. Among these are 
portraits, life-size, without distortion; highly 
magnified images of insect structure, as shewn 
by the oxy-hydrogen microscope ; similar images 
of botanical specimens, valuable for permanent 
reference, and for educational purposes ; stereo- 
scopic pictures on glass, of wonderful beauty ; 
images of clouds, shewing remarkable improve- 
ment in that difficult branch of the art; and, last 
Mr. Fenton’s landscapes—views in Wharfdale— 
which are a real triumph of photography. To 
exceed the fidelity and beauty with which the 
distances are represented, and the aérial perspect- 
ive preserved, would seem to be scarcely possible. 
Our photographers will be able to take honora- 
ble rank in the forthcoming Exhibition at Paris. 
The value of ocean glass is more and 
more recognized. Mr. Mayall shews that the 
best albumen for practical purposes is that of 
hens’ eggs. It is easily procurable; but the e 
should be fresh, not more than five days old ; 
and country eggs are preferable to those laid in 
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towns. Here are hints which amateurs will do 
well to profit by. Mr. Vogel, writing from 
Venice, suggests that by communicating a steady 
tone to a glass-plate, it might be possible to 
print photographically the figure of sound. 

Mr. Gardiner, governor of Bristol jail, con- 
tinues his photographs of culprits; and has 
devised a process by which he can take an in- 
stantaneous likeness unknown to his captive, and 
with good service to the cause of justice. 
man, for instance, is sent in, whom the governor 
suspects to be an old offender; he takes his 
portrait, sends a copy to the other jails of the 
district, and in most cases gets such particulars 
in return as enables him to award the proper 
measure of punishment. If this practice were 
generally adopted, we should in time get the 
“true effigies ” of our whole criminal yen 
and might find the result to be a check on crime. 

A meeting has been held at Manchester, to 
form an Association for the Prevention of Boiler 
Explosions—a public recognition of the fact that 
such explosions are preventible. Let the employ- 
ers of steam look to it! In some of the large 
factories, too, a smoke-consuming method has 
been adopted ; namely, a double furnace, so con- 
structed that all the smoke and vapors arising 
from the first fire are entirely consumed in pass- 
ing through the second. The same method has 
been successfully tried in France. We may add, 


that a stove for heating or cooking, to burn tal- 
low, has been manufactured for Price’s Patent 
Candle Company, with a view to its introduction 
into the Crimea. 

Something is being done at Bristol in the way 


of a'new mode of propulsion for steamers.— 
Float-boards, which have a vertical and horizon- 
tal motion, are fitted inside a chamber in the 
stern of the vessel, where there is scarcely a 
possibility of their being injured, and kept in 
motion by machinery, of which an endless rail- 
way forms part. Mr. Tucker, of the same city, 
proposes a “ safety poop” for ships, to be made 
of iron, and attached in such a way as to be 
readily detached in case of emergency, when it 
would become a life-raft—the doors serving as 
radders—large enough to save all on board, and 
to be towed by the boats. Another success has 
been achieved for steam-navigation in the build- 
ing of the Tachtalia, a steamer with four paddles, 
for traffic on the Danube. Of forty horse-power, 
and large enough to carry a considerable num- 
ber of passengers, this vessel draws only 12 1-2 
inches of water, and will thus be uble to pass the 
dreaded shallows of the Iron Gate at all seasons. 

Lieutenant Maury, of the Observatory at 
Washington, has drawn up a plan for the safer 
navigation of the Atlantic, in which two routes 
are recommended, the principle being that adopt- 
ed by coachmen on land—passing an approach- 
ing vehicle on a given side. He leaves sailing- 
ships undisturbed, as the prevalent winds compel 
them to take widely different routes in going to 
or returning from America. But for steamers 
from England, he suggests a route running sixty 
miles to the south of Cape Race, shaving Sable 
Island, and so on to Sandy Hook. Returning to 
England, to make for the offing of Cape Clear, 
which would be to follow a line one hundred 
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miles south of the outward-bound route. Should 
the scheme come to be generally recognized and 
acted on, the chances of collision will be mate- 
rially lessened. 

It may be noted here, that a work is now 
going on, sanctioned by the Neapolitan govern- 
ment in 1852, as important in some respects as 
the drainage of the Lake of Haarlem. About 
half-way between Rome and Naples, in a'basin 
of the Apennines, lies a large expanse of water, 
known as Lake Fucino. The soil around it is 
extremely fertile, but liable to be flooded—the 
differences of level varying, according to season, 
from twenty to forty feet. Besides swamp and 
drowned land, there are the ruins of three an- 
cient cities somewhere beneath the waves; and 
antiquaries, not less than agriculturists, are 
watching for the result of the scheme for the 
drainage of the lake. The works are taken in 
hand by a company who are to have them com- 
pleted in eight years, when 33,000 acres of the 
most fertile land. in Italy will be laid dry, and 
the whole of a large district ameliorated. The 
undertaking was first talked about in the days of 
Julius Cesar; next Claudius attempted it, and 
employed 30,000 men for eleven years in driving 
a tunnel through the mountains, which answered 
its purpose for a time, but subsequently became 
choked by neglect. This tunnel is now to be 
greatly enlarged, and provided with sluices to 
regulate the flow of the water. Is the carrying 
out of such a work in Italy to be regarded as a 
—- of returning vigor ? 

The Society of Arts has another addition to 
its industrial pathology, in the form of a Report, 
signed by competent authorities, on trades inju- 
rious to the eyes. We cannot do more than 
glance atthe contents of this important docu- 
ment, in which, among causes of injury, over- 
work is stated to be highly fatal, while work 
within proper limits is beneficial. Flickering 
lights are injurious ; the light should fall on the 
work, not on the eye, hence the utility of shades 
and screens. Dress-makers should avoid sewing 
black by candle-light ; the consequent strain on 
the sight being more hurtful than is supposed.— 
Shoe-binders and boot-closers suffer from the 
same cause. Smoking a short pipe is also inju- 
rious to the eye. The Report mentions farther 
that in some factories an eye-douche has been 
fitted for the use of the operatives. It consists 
of a cistern, at some distance above the floor, 
filled with water, a pipe descending from it with 
the lower end, to which a tap is fitted, bent up- 
wards. Any one wishing to refresh his eye, or 
cleanse it from dust, holds the organ over the 
orifice of the tube, turns the tap, the water springs 
up as from a fountain, and the operation is effect- 
ually performed. ‘ 

Another subject which has occupied the atten- 
tion of the Society, is peat-charcoal—its value 
and utility. Mr. Longmaid read a paper there- 
upon, and converted saw-dust into charcoal be- 
fore the eyes of the members. He dwelt on the 
fact that English iron, being smelted with coal, 
is not convertible into steel of so good a quality 
as is the iron we get from Sweden, which is 
smelted with charcoal : hence our | importa- 
tions of Swedish iron. But although we have 
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no inexhaustible forests to char, we have the bogs | 


of Ireland, 3,000,000 acres, in some places thirty 
feet thick, containing more than 6,000,000,000 
tons; the value of which, when converted into 
peat-charcoal, would be enormous. There is a 
company already at work on the Bog of Allen, 
who produce about 1000 tons of charcoal a year ; 
but measures must be taken on a much larger 
scale before this useful substance will be avail- 
able, as it might be, for commercial, agricultural, 
and sanitary purposes. Apropos of these last; 
it is satisfactory to know that ten tons of peat- 
charcoal have been sent out for the use of the 
hospital at Scutari. 
he Horticultural pry & looking beyond 
the present environment of frost and snow, has 
determined to hold its first flower-show in May 
at Gore House, Kensington, instead of at Chis- 
wick ; and it has come to the resolution, to pay 
greater attention than in times past to improve- 
-ments in matters horticultural—to real practical 
objects, not mere dilettanteism. If this resolve 
be faithfully carried out, the Society will soon be 
in @ position to open new resources in the shape 
of vegetables and plants useful as food or in 
manufactures. In connection with gardening, it 
will not be out of place to mention that the 
weather-summary for 1854, shews twelve inches 
less than the average of rain for the year—many 
places in Oxfordshire and Berkshire are still dis- 
tressed for want of water; that the temperature 
of the whole year was one degree below the 
average; that between the greatest cold of Jan- 
uary, (thermometer on the grass) and the great- 
est heat of July, the difference was 124 degrees ; 
and that December was remarkable for the large 
amount of ozone present in the atmosphere. 
Invention is still busy over the appliances of 
war; Sheffield offers a new bullet superior to the 
Minié. Mr. Gravalt proves, in an able pamphlet, 
that steam gun-boats, to be propelled by the jet 
instead of screw or paddles, are by far the most 
serviceable, especially for shallow draught.— 
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Mortar-vessels are being built and fitted at the 
ec yea to carry @ mortar weighing five tons, 
which throws a thirteen-inch shell two miles — 
Ifitherto, the weight of so vast a piece of ord- 
nance has presented almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties ; but now it is supported ona frame which 
oscillates with the boat, and thus preserves its 
proper position under all circumstances. 
whole fleet of these vessels is in preparation. 
Mr. Nasmyth wishes to mount his monster 
wrought-iron guns in a similar way. The Low- 
ca Ironworks, near Whitehaven, have turned out 
the “belemnite shot,” so named from its form, 
which is more effective than round shot of twice 
the diameter. Its shape is described as “cylin- 
dro-conoid; it is made in three pieces, so con- 
trived, that at the moment of firing a ring of lead 
expands, and closes up the windage of the can- 
non-—the ball, as a consequence, being expelled 
with greater force. Another advantage is, that 
by the reduction of the diameter, the weight of 
artillery may be proportionately reduced: 18- 
pounders need not be heavier than the present 
nines; and evena 68-pounder might become 
manageable inthe field. This belemnite, accord 
ing to the inventor, is safe to do mischief at 
5000 yards ; and when used as a shell, it sticks 
into the wall against which it is fired, and splits 
the masonry by its explosion. A Birmingham 
firm has contrived machinery for making bayo- 
net-blades by the rolling process, which, with 
two men and a boy, turns out 300 a day; while 
not more than 25 blades could be made by the 
same hands, in the same time, without the ma- 
chinery. The price is thus lowered without al- 
tering the quality ; and it is said, that with addi- 
tional rollers, the supply of blades may be in- 
creased at pleasure. And, last, to show the 
effects of war in another form, the number of 
ships that passed the Sound in 1854 was 5000 
short of that of 1853; the greatest falliug off, as 
may be supposed, being in British vessels. 





The MSS. and books of “a well-known Col- 
lector” were sold at the beginning of the week 
by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, and realized 
£548. The MS. of “ Kenilworth ”— wanting 
some pages—sold for £41 to Mr. Boone—per- 
haps for the British Museum. The original de- 
sign for Chantrey’s “ Sleeping Children” brought 
6 guineas, —a letter from Nelson to Lady Hamil- 
ton sold for 5 guineas,—Moore’s fourteen letters 
to Power brought 10 guineas,—Moore’s MS. of 
“The Last Rose of Summer” brought £2 2s.,— 
Southey’s letter to Lamb respecting Hone, £2 2s. 
6d.,—Burns’s letter to Dr. Moore, containing his 
own life, £13,—the MS. of Burns’s “ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,” £20 10s.—Fielding’s assign- 
ment of “Tom Jones,” £8,—Scott’s letter to 
Terry respecting “ Quentin Durward,” £3 16..— 
a letter from Charles II. to Rupert, £3 13s. 6d., 
—kKilligrew papers relating to Drury Lane, £3, 
—a letter from Shenstone to Dodsley, £4 15s. 





Among the most startling wonders in con- 
nection with electricity, is the announcement that 
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M. Bonelli, of Turin, has invented a new elec- 
tric telegraph, by which trains in motion on a rail- 
way are enabled to communicate with each other 
at all rates of velocity, and, at the same time, 
with the telegraphic stations on the line; while 
the latter are, at the same time, able to communi- 
cate with the trains. Itis added, that M. Bonelli 
is in possession of a system of telegraphic com- 
apc by which wires are entirely dispensed 
with. 





It is now believed that twenty volumes will 
hardly contain all the MSS. of the Emperor 
Bonaparte collected by Louis Napoleon. Many 
letters, etc., written by the Emperor are in a text 
hardly legible—it is only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that the exact words are made out. 





Dr. Burgsch announces an important book on 
Egyptian antiquities, to investigate which he 
was two years ago sent to the East by the King 
of Prussia, by the recommendation of Baron 
Humboldt.—Zondon Literary Journal. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
A FIRST APPEARANCE UPON ANY STAGE. 


We had been urging my grandfather to tell 
a story in his turn—it was a great many years 
ago, before he was attacked by that illness 
which ultimately caused his death—and after 
much persuasion he had consented. We gath- 
ered eagerly round his chair; my uncle, the 
eaptain dealt the great centre log a tremendous 
blow on the head, which sent the sparks flying 
madly up the chimney; and we made up our 
minds to be very much amused and delighted, 
though we had heard the story, no doubt fifty 
times before. Even the little ones left off their 
game of forfeits, and stealing round by the chim- 
ney corner, composed themselves to listen. 

he old gentleman smiled, took off his specta- 
cles, and thus began: What I am going to tell 
you is an adventure that happened to myself, 
and not one of those “children of an idle brain ” 
which some of you have been relating this even- 
ing. It took place when I was quite a youth— 
not twenty years of age—and travelling through 
Germany for my pleasure. 

You. have heard me speak of Maller, my trust 
German friend and tutor? Well, he was wit 
me at this time, and we were pedestrianizing to- 
gether through the States of Central Germany. 
It was about midsummer when we reached the 
fertile little duchy of Saxe-Weimar, where we 
took up our quarters at a snug inn on the bor- 
ders of a forest which was very romantic and 
pleasant. Now Miiller would read and smoke 
all night, and lie in bed late inthe morning; but 
i was an early riser then, and loved to be out 
in the woods and fields by break of day, to see 
the sun rise from the hill tops; so, as you may 
imagine, we had not much of one another’s so- 
ciety till the afternoon. On this particular morn- 
ing of which I am speaking, I had started earli- 
er than usual, meaning to have a long ramble 
through the green forest, and bidding Miiller 
come and meet me at his leisure on one partic- 
ular spot, which we had discovered a day or two 
previously in the very heart of the solitude—a 
wooded hill, down which a foamy cascade leaped 
merrily, and mingled with the waters of a little 
winding river that threaded the intricacies of 
the forest. At the foot of this hill, just raised 
from the level of the surrounding ground, and 
quite set round with leafy trees, was a semi-cir- 
cular piece of lawn, like a natural amphitheatre, 
through which the streamlet took its way, still 
bubbling and eddying from the agitation caused 
by the tiny cataract a few paces beyond. Alto- 
gether, it was a delicious place; and here, with 
a volume of Shakspeare in my pocket, I went 
that morning with the intention of reading As 
You Like It, in a spot as fair and lonely as even 
the Forest of Arden. 

I used then to be somewhat of a naturalist, as 
9 are all well aware. Iwas easily led away 

y a fern, or a flower, or any fragment of quartz 
or crystal that chanced to fall in my path; and 
this day, happening to get interested in a pecu- 
liar variety of the lichen race, which seemed 
here to abound, I so loitered by the way, that it 
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was almost noon before I arrived at the point of 
rendezvous. 

But my surprise was great when I found it 
already occupied, and, apparently for a very sin- 
gular and amusing purpose. The party in _pos- 
session consisted of some sixteen or eighteen la- 
dies and gentlemen, and about half a dozen ser- 
vants in a gray and silver livery. All of them 
were young and well-dressed. The gentlemen 
wore a kind of hunting costume, and the ladies 
looked charming in their light summer garments. 
The servants were busily occupied in erecting a 
temporary theatre, formed of canvas and paint- 
ed wood-work ; a pile of cushions and cloaks 
were laid in front upon the sward, for the accom- 
modation of the spectators ; and everything was 
being prepared for a dramatic performance in 
the open air. Something seemed, however, to 
have gone wrong in their arrangements ; for they 
had all gathered together round one young man 
of commanding height and agreeable aspect,, 
with whom they were consulting in hurried and 
anxious tones, and who, by the troubled expres- 
sion of his countenance. seemed no less puzzled 
and disconcerted than themselves. 

All at once every eye was turned upon me, as 
I stood in silent wonder just at the opening point 
among the trees. There was a joyful cry—a 
clapping of fair hands—a burst of merry laugh- 
ter; and to my immense confusion, I was in a 
moment surrounded by the little company, and 
questioned by a dozen voices together. 

“Can you act?” 

“Do you know the comedy of Die Burgomeistre ?” 

“ Will you take Herman for us?” 

“ Can’t you contrive to read the part ?” 

“ Anyhow will do, if you would but consent 
to oblige us!” 

Startled and bewildered, I looked from one 
to another, not knowing how to reply or whom to 
answer first, when the young man whom I had 
before observed advanced towards me, and said 
with much politeness and good breeding: 

“This is a strange reception, sir, that my friends 
have given you. Allow me to explain our po- 
sition. Weare a party of amateur players, de- 
lighting in tragedy, comedy, or burletta, and per- 
forming French, German, and Italian with the 
greatest impartiality. To-day we have met 
here for the purpose of rendering Die Burgo- 
meistre, but unfortunately have lost the services 
of our chief actor” (here he pointed to a gentle- 
man whom I had not before observed, and who 
was lying upon some cushions in the shade of a 
lime tree). “Our friend, who insisted upon 
walking a part of the way, has sprained his an- 
kle, and is of course utterly incapacitated for his 
theatrical duties. We have no other who can 
take his place, and if you would favor us by 
undertaking the character of Herman at so short 
& notice, we should all be most heartily obliged 
by —_ kindness. 

here was something very winning in this 
gentleman’s address—something very new 
vivacious in the situation—some very pretty 
bright eyed girls among the company; so I en- 
tered heart and soul into their little enterprise, 
and was received with acclamations as a new! 
enrolled member of their society. 
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It happened, fortunately, that I knew a little 
of the comedy in question. I had seen it twice 
or thrice upon the stage at Frankfort, and had 
read it more than once while staying at a dreary 
village where there were scarcely any books to 
be got—therefore I did not feel quite so ner- 
vous as I otherwise might. And it was well 
that I needed no great preparation, for in a very 
few moments after my arrival the audience was 
marshalled in front; the actors were assembled 
at the back of the theatre; the signal was given; 
and the play began. , 

I ee not now stop to tell you what the piece 
was like, or whether the plot was sparkling, 
moving or profound. It is enough if I say that 
our spectators wept and smiled alternately; that 
our performers were all cordially in earnest ; and 
that your humble servant acquitted himself very 
creditably, considering that it was his first ap- 

nce upon any stage, and that he had to act 
with the book in his hand the whole time. The 
gentlemen to whom the theatre seemed to belong ; 
a fair and dignified lady, whom I conjectured to 
be his wife; a plain but intelligent-looking wo- 
man with dark eyes; and the disabled perform- 
er, lying still upon cushions, occupied the front 
places upon the turf. Behind them sat the rest 
of the purty, and the servants stood or leaned 
against the trees at the back. 

I noticed; by the way, that our heroine, a love- 
ly young woman, with the sweetest voice I ever 
remember to have heard, seemed particularly con- 
cerned for the invalid; that her eyes were cer- 
tain to stray towards him at every pause in the 
dialogue ; that a gesture of applause from his 
hand sent the quick color flying to her cheeks ; 
and that in all her love speeches and soliloquies 
—especially in the former, where she should have 
addressed herself exclusively to me—her atten- 
tion was sure to wander in that highly inappro- 
priate direction. 

At length the curtain fell; we joined the rest 
of the party upon the grass; the servants busied 
themselves in spreading a cold collation on a 
shady bank under the lindens ; and we fell into 
a lively and general conversation. We were 
very merry. We jested ; we laughed ; we chink- 
ed our glasses together; and the slender necked 
Rhine-bottles went swiftly round. 

. The invalid nicknamed me his deputy, and 
challenged me to take wine with him. 

“ Your health, Herr Deputy,” said he gayly, as 
he drained the glass. “This old Johannisberg- 
er is like a poem of Schiller’s, or Wieland’s— 
the older it is, the higher its flavor. Viva il vino!” 

“You do not include Kotzebue in the com- 
pliment, Wolfgang !” said our entertainer with a 
meaning smile. 

“ Kotzebue!” echoed the other with a wr 
face, “Kotzebue! I should say not, indeed. He 
is more quack than poet, and more conceited 
than a peacock. He finds only himself wher- 
ever he goes ; and when he arrives at a place 
he gives himself not the slightest trouble about 

ven or earth, air or water, animal or vegeta- 
ble. He beholds nothing but his own sayings 
and doings ; even at Tobolsk, he is perfectly cer- 
tain that all the people are occupied either in 
translating his plays, studying, acting, or at the 
very least rehearsing them ! 
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There was something remarkable in the ap- 

nce of this young man, and I could not 

eep from looking at him as he lay extended on 
the grass, his fine head resting on his hand.— 
His countenance was both handsome and intel- 
ligent, his nose and mouth beautifully formed, 
his forehead high, and his eyes a brilliant black, 
like those of an Italian. Yet it was scarcely so 
much the actual features, as the noble character 
and expression of his physiognomy, that most 
impressed me; and I listened to his impetuous 
and earnest speaking with an interest for which 
I was puzzled to account. ‘ 

“ Kotzebue,” said the plain lady, who was now 
seated next to me, “ is the delineator of manners 
rather than of men.” 

“Say the delineator of crime, Madame!” ex- 
claimed the other. “The corruption and profli- 
gacy of the higher classes is the line in which 
Kotzebue excels. True beauty of character pos- 
sesses no charm for him; and man as he o 
not to be is held up before us, in preference to 
man as he should 4 Kotzebue cannot apprer 
ciate the true grandeur of the mission of the hur 
man being upon earth. Man was the first dia- 
logue that nature held with God.” 

It would be impossible for me to describe the 
impressive tone in which these last words were 
uttered. They thrilled through my frame like 
the vibration of a string, and I observed that the 
rest were all listening respectfully, and looked 
similarly affected. 

“ Wolfgang requires every writer to possess so 
much originality,” said the gentleman, “ that 
nothing pleases him. I often congratulate my- 
self that Z never attempted to manufacture a 
play or a poem, for I know he would have crit- 
icized it without mercy!” 

“ Originality is but a word,” said the excitable 
Wolfgang who seemed to delight in startling par- 
adoxes. “There is no originality. The great+ 
est genius will never be worth much, if he pre- 
tends to draw entirely from his own resources.— 


There are some philosophers who fancy, that by 
remaining shut up in their study for thirty years 
without once looking into the world, and exelu- 
sively occupied in sifting their own poor brains, 
they shall find an exhaustless spring of original, 


grand, and useful conceptions! Do you know 
what comes out ? Clouds; nothing but clouds!” 

“For all that,” said the lady, whom they 
called Madame, “there can be no genius with- 
out some of that originality which you affect 
to despise.” 

“Pray then, Madame, can you tell me what 
genius is, if it be not the faculty of seizing and 
turning to account everything that strikes us; of 
co-ordinating and breathing life into all the ma- 
terials that present themselves; and of taking 
here marble, there brass, and building a lasting 
monument with them? A work of genius: puts 
into requisition the works of nature and of man, 
and is supplied by a thousand different persons, 
a thousand different things.. The learned, the 
ignorant, the wise, and the foolish, bring to it un- 
consciously the offering of their thoughts and 
their experience. They sow the harvest which 
is reaped.by the poet, the philosepher, the his- 
torian, and a great literary chef d'cuvre is an 
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aggregation of beings taken from the whole of 
nature, and bearing the name of Plato or Shak- 
speare. Believe me, to be great we must be social. 

ercules needs to be fed; and it is only by 
mingling with astronomers, botanists, chemists, 
mathematicians, builders—whom you will—that 
the author can collect his raw materials. It is 
for this reason we find the most truly great cha- 
racters surrounded by their fellow-men, Plato 
and Socrates were no hermits; and Bacon, Ca- 
moens, Boccaccio, Dante, were dwellers in cities.” 

“ There I believe you to be in the right,” said 
Madame smiling. “For myself, I confess I am 
only vulnerable on the side of Paris, and I think 
I owe much to that weakness.” 

“Much! nay, Madame, go one step further, 
and say—all. It were impossible to say where, 
or in what object, or trade, or science, ideas the 
most foreign and opposite to that object, trade, 
or science, may not be derived. I have seen 
minerals, mosses, fishes even, that have afforded 
me the most valuable psychological and physi- 
ological hints. These things are the Signatures 
of Nature. and he who can decipher them, may 
well afford to dispense with the Written and the 
Spoken.” 

“Tt is true,” observed the other young man, 
who seemed to listen rathen than converse—“ it 
is true that a yet undefined chain of relationship 
appears to run from art to art, from science to 
science, by which the one illustrates and myste- 
riously interprets the other. Thus I have seen a 


——s that affected me like a poem ; and have 


eard music that reminded me of places seen in 
youth, and, until then, forgotten.” 

“ Architecture is frozen music,” said Madame 
vivaciously. 

He whom they styled Wolfgang looked up in 
delighted approbation. ‘“ A charming image, in- 
deed!” he exclaimed ; “and one I have some- 
times felt, but have never been able to express. 
For instance, when I visited Strasburg Cathe- 
dral, I was utterly overwhelmed by the solemnity 
and grace of its proportions. Conceptions of in- 
finite order and harmony presented themselves 
to me, and I found them embodied in the rela- 
tion of countless beautifully executed parts to 
one great, consistent, systematic Whole. I re- 
cognized there a new revelation of the simple, 
eternal, universal laws of nature. It was as if I 
were listening to some noble psalm-tune or 
chorale by Bach or Palestrina, with all its har- 
monies built up one above the other in one 
sublime unity—or as if I were observing the de- 
monstration of a mathematical problem.” 

“Many singular instances of the relationship 
of sounds and colors have been recorded,” said 
Madame gravely. “I believe a great book upon 
the connection of the arts is yet to be written.” 

“Not only upon the connection of the arts, 
but — the connection of the arts with man, 
and, above all, of the connection of man with 
nature,” said the quiet gentleman. “For my 
part, I never see a tree or a mountain but I feel 
as if it were a part and parcel of my own being. 
The analogies existent between inner and outer 
nature are strange and universal.” 

“Do not omit the analogies between natural 





objects, I pray you,” cried Wolfgang eagerly — 


UPON ANY STAGE. 


“The combinations in this field are so infinite 
that they afford scope for even the indulgence of 
humor. Let us take only the parasitical plants : 
how much of the fantastic, the ludicrous, the 
bird-like, is observable in their frail characteris- 
tics! Their flying seeds perch like butterflies on 
some tree, and feed upon it till the plant is fall- 
grown. Look only at yonder pear-tree by the 
river; see there, rooted in the bark, and growing 
forth like a branch from the rough trunk, clin 
the mistletoe, from which birdlime is made. Tt 
is not even content with fastening itself as a 
guest, but it compels the pear-tree to supply it 
with wood from its own substance. The moss 
and fungi upon trees belong to the same class.— 
Those lindens under which you laid me a short 
time since, abound” .... 

He paused suddenly, his eyes fixed in the di- 
rection of which he was speaking. We all turn- 
ed simultaneously and saw that his discourse was 
interrupted by the apparition of a tall man, 
standing half-way between our circle and the 
trees in question, who was watching our proceed- 
ings with a countenance in which wonder and 
admiration were ludicrously depicted, and who 
was devouring every syllable of the conversation 
with eager attention. 

‘** Whom have we here ?” exclaimed our enter- 
tainer rather haughtily, and looking annoyed at 
the break in our pleasant discussion. 

I laughed, and I believe colored up, for poor 
Miiller really did present a somewhat absurd 
figure as I said: 

“Why, that gentleman is a friend of mine—in 
fact my German tutor—and he is here to meet 
me. I came hither for the purpose of passing a 
quiet day in the forest, and we agreed to make 
this spot our place of rendezvous. I had then no 
idea of encountering so pleasant a party. Iam 
sure I have enjoyed the morning very much.” 

“You are most obliging to say so,” he replied 
bowing ; “and we are ali greatly indebted for your 
assistance upon the stage. Perhaps it was rather 
fortunate we did meet, as otherwise you would 
have been very hungry by this time. Pray in- 
vite your friend to come over and take a glass of 
Johannisberger.” 

I beckoned to Miiller to advance, which he 
did = slowly and bashfully, with his hat in 
his hand, and bowing profoundly at every step. 
Ihad never seen him so ceremonious or ner- 
vous before, and, to tell the truth, I felt really 
vexed to see him look so foolish. 

“ Pray approach, Mein Herr,” said my new ac- 
quaintance, still very distantly. “We have no 
seats to offer you, and no table but the sward ;— 
yet if you will partake of such refreshment as 
we have—a, pasty and a goblet of wine—you 
will be most welcome. 

“I—I—that is—your most gracious Highness,” 
stammered the professor in the deepest confusion. 

Your most gracious Highness! What could 
he mean? I started—colored up in my turn— 
looked from one to the other—and knew not 
what to say. The prince smiled. 

“T suppose,” he said, with an air of digni 
which he had not previously assumed, “ that 
must introduce myself,but it was not my intention 
to do so, I assure you. I am Karl August, of Saxe- 
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Weimar, and this lady” pointing to the one 
whom I had already taken for his wife—“is the 
Grand Duchess Luise. These kind friends and 
dramatic amateurs around us, are the ladies and 
gentlemen of my court. We often amuse our- 
selves in this manner during the summer season ; 
and as it is generally known in the Residenz 
when we are about to visit the forest, the inhabi- 
tants are careful not to intrude upon our priva- 
cy. Thus we knew you to be a stranger from 
your appearance amongst us, and we resolved 
to welcome you to our ludi scenici, without re- 
linquishing that pleasant incognito, which is one 
of the dearest privileges of a sovereign.” 

Long before the conclusion of this little ora- 
tion, I was standing with my head likewise un- 
covered, and looking, I daresay, just as sheepish 
and embarrassed as my learned friend himself. 

“ Your Royal Highness,” I said in reply, “ will 
suffer me to prefer one request before I retire — 
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The conversation to which I have had the honor 
of listening just now, has filled me with so much 
delight, that I am emboldened to ask a still fur- 
ther extension of your goodness. The lady, 
whose imagination is so vivid—this .gentleman, 
whose knowledge is so universal, whose ideas 
are so varied and profound, whose language is so 
eae ot or gee may they be, for I feel that I 
ave heard no ordinary thinkers to-day ?” 

“This lady,” said the Grand Duke, with a 
courteous inclination towards her, “is Madame 
de Staél. That gentleman ”—— 

“That gentleman, Herr Deputy,” interrupted 
the invalid with a merry glance in his bright eyes, 
as he turned towards me, leaning on his elbow, 
“is one whom,I doubt not, you have already 
known under a variety of names, and whom you 
have heard abused, ridiculed, praised as the case 
may be. I am Goethe.” 





The attractions of the Louvre increase. A 
new room dedicated to the antiquities of Asia 
Minor has just been opened. Amongst other 
curiosities it contains, are a Frieze from the Tem- 
ple of Diana Leucophryene, from Magnesia, and 
twelve Greek inscriptions from Olymos. In the 
Egyptian Gallery a curious statue from Mem- 
phis has just been placed. The figure is painted 
red ; its eyes are plated bronze, incrusted with 
crystals. The statue has no inscription, but is 
supposed to be of the pyramid age. Two cof- 


fins of kings of the eleventh dynasty are shortly 
expected. 


Mr. Bonomi writes : 
“19 Beaufort Street, Chelsea, February 20th. 


“ Will you pardon my asking you to favor me 
with a little space to state what has chanced to 
come under my observation respecting the color- 
ing of the Egyptian and other sculptures of the 
Crystal Palace. In the first place, with respect 
to the colossi of Abusimbel. Although very 
slight indications of color are to be found out- 
side the temple to which those statues are attach- 
ed, there are few things more certain than that 
they were entirely painted with all that intensity 
of red, blue, and yellow, with which Mr. Owen 
Jones has caused their fac-similes to be invest- 
ed inthe Crystal Palace. The same may be 
said of all the sculpture on the walls of the 
Egyptian courts, as any person who has been up 
the Nile as far as Thebes will testify. It has, 
however, been asserted, that statues made of 
basalt, or granite, or alabaster, or any other more 
precious and durable material than lime and 
sandstone, were not painted. To this it may be 
answered—that as these substances are entirely 
unabsorbent, color is less frequently found on 
them; yet there are not wanting examples of 
painted granite statues in the Museums of Eu- 
rope,—and the stain of color was distinctly to be 
seen on the head of the young Memnon, and 
may. even now be detected through the surface 
of smoke, which the statues of our national col- 

ion have acquired since their residence in 





Bloomsbury. Also, in favor of painted granite, 
may be quoted the walls of the granite sanctuary 
at Karnak ; so that, if I may be permitted to 
state the conclusion to which these facts have 
led me, I should say that no Egyptian statue, 
whether of wood or stone, or even bronze (there 
being two bronze statues in the British Museum 
which had gilt and colored ornaments), was con- 
sidered finished without the addition of color. 
With respect to the colored architectural deco- 
rations of the marble temples of Greece, whatever 
may be our opinion as to the exact tint, intensi- 
ty or opacity, of some or all the colors used by 
the Greeks, we have the accumulated evidence 
of all the modern investigators of civilized Eu- 
rope as to the fact, viz., that the white marble 
mouldings and statues of the pediments, metopes 
and frieze of the temples of Greece were painted 
or stained partially or entirely. How it happen- 
ed that the graceful forms of the colored orna- 
ments, in the cavities of the ceilings and in the 
protected places of the architraves, which must 
have been so much more distinct 100 years ago, 
should have been considered by Stuart to belong 
to a less brilliant period of Grecian Art than the 
temples themselves, one cannot imagine, unless 
indeed, he had imbibed so strong a prejudice 
against colored decorations as to become blind 
to their exquisite beauty ;—and this reflection 
should make us very cautious how we absolutely 
condemn the attempts that have been made in 
the Crystal Palace to restore the color of the 
frieze of the Parthenon. 
I remain, etc, JoserH Bonomi. - 


The French Government are about to despatch 
a ship to convey to France the antiquities dis- 
covered by their Consul at Nineveh. Of these 
the most remarkable are,a monumental gate, 
some extremely ancient statues, and various im- 
plements in brass and iron. They have already, 
with extreme difficulty, been brought to the banks 
of the Tigris, down which they will be conveyed 
on the usual native rafts. It is expected they 
will reach the Louvre in time for the Exhibition. 

Atheneum. 
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THE PRETTY 
From Household Words. 
THE PRETTY OLD LADY. 


Sue must have been very, very beautiful 
when young; for, in my childish eyes she had 
scarcely any imperfections, and we all know 
what acute and unmerciful critics children 
are. Her hair was quite white; not silvery, 
nor powdery, but pure glossy white, resem- 
bling spun glass. I have never been able to 
make my mind up whether she wore a cap, a 
hood, or one of those silken head-coverings 
of the last century called a calash. Whatever 
she wore, it became her infinitely. I incline, 
on second thoughts, more to the calash, and 
think she wore it in lieu of a bonnet, when 
she went abroad; which was but seldom. 
The portrait I have of the old lady is, indeed, 
blurred and dimmed by the lapse of many 
winters, and some tears. Her title of the 

retty old lady was not given to her lightly. 

t was bruited many years ago—when ladies 
of fashion were drunk to, in public, and gen- 
tlemen of fashion were drunk in public—that 
the pretty old lady was a “ reigning toast.” 

A certain gray silk dress which, as it had 
always square creases in it, 1 conjectured to 
be always new, decorated the person of the 
or old lady. She wore a profusion of 

lack lace, which must have been priceless, 
for it was continually being mended, and its 
reversion was much aed by the old lady’s 
female friends. My aunt Jane, who was tre- 
mendously old, and was a lady; but whose 
faculties decayed somewhat towards the close 
of her life, was never so coherent (save on 
the subject of May-day and the sweeps) as 
when she speculated as to “ who was to have 
the lace” after the old lady’s demise. But 
my aunt Jane died first, and her doubts were 
never solved. More than this, I can remem- 
ber a fat-faced old gold watch which the pretty 
old lady wore at her waist; a plethoric mass 
of wheezing gold, like an oyster grown rich 
and knowing the time of day. Attached to 
this she wore some trinkets—not the nonsen- 
sical charms or breloques that young ladies 
wear in their chatelaines now, bat sensible, 
substantial ornaments—a signet-ring of her 
nd-father’s ; a smelling-bottle covered with 
silver fillagree ; and a little golden box in the 
form of a book with clasps, which we waggish 
oungsters declared to be the old lady’s snuff- 

Be but which, I believe, now, to have been 
@ pouncet-box—the same perhaps, which the 

, who was perfumed like a milliner, held 
*twixt his finger and his thumb, upon the bat- 
tle-field, and which, ever and anon, he gave 
his nose. 

I trust I am not treading upon dangerous 
ground, when I say, that two of the chief pret- 
tinesses of the pretty old lady were her feet 
and their covering. “ To ladies’ eyes a round, 
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boys!” Certainly, Mr. Moore, we can’t re- 
fuse; but to ladies’ feet, a round. boys, also, 
if you please. Now the pretty old ne 
the prettiest of feet, with the most delicate 
of gray silk stockings, the understandings of 
the finest, softest, most lustrous leather that 
ever came from innocent kid. I will back 
those feet (to use the parlance of this horse- 
racing age) and those shoes and stockings 
against any in the known world, in ancient or 
modern history or romance: against Doro- 
thea’s tiny feet dabbling in the stream ; against 
Musidora’s paddling in the cool brook ; against 
Sara la Baignouse swinging in her silken ham- 
mock ; against De Grammont’s Miss Howard’s 
green stockings; against Madam de Pompa- 
dour’s aw clocks and red-heeled mules ; 
against Noblet, Taglioni, Carito’s ; against 
dame Vestris’s, as modelled in wax by Signor 
N.N. There are no such feet as the prett 
old lady’s now; or, if any such exist, their 
ssors don’t know how to treat them. 

e French ladies are rapidly losing the art 
of yes on shoes and stockings with taste; 
and I deliberately declare, in the face of 
Europe, that I have not seen, within the last 
three months in Paris—from the Boulevard 
des Italiens to the Ball of the Prefect of the 
Seine—twenty pairs of irreproachable feet. 
The systematically arched instep, the geome- 
trical ankle, the gentle curves and undula- 
tions, the delicate advancement and retro- 
gression of the foot of beauty, are all things 
falling into decadence. The American over- 
shoes, the machine-made hosiery, and the trail- 
ing draperies, are completing the ruin of shoes 
and stockings. 

The pretty old lady had never been married. 
Her father had been a man of fashion—a gay 
man—a first-rate buck, a sparkling rake; he 
had known lords, he had driven curricles, he 
had worn the finest of fine liner, the most 
resplendent of shoe-buckles ; he had once come 
into the possession of five thousand pounds 
sterling, upon which capital—quite casting 
the grovelling doctrine of interest to the winds 
—he had determined to try the fascinating 
experiment of living at the rate of five thous- 
and a-year. In this experiment he succeeded 
to his heart’s content for the exact period of 
one year and one day, after which he had lived 

at the same rate) on credit; after that on 
the credit of his credit; after that on his wits; 
after that in the rules of the King’s Bench; 
after that on the certainty of making so man 
tricks, nightly, at whist; and, finally, upon his 
daughter. For the pretty old lady, with ad- 
mirable self-abnegation, had seen her two ugly 
sisters married ; had, with some natural tears, 
refused Captain Cutts, of the line, whom she 
loved, (but who had nothing but his pay) 
and had contentedly accepted the office of a 
governess; whence, afier much self-denial, 
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study, striving, pinching, and saving (how 
many times her little cobwebs of economy 
were ruthlessly swept away by her gay father’s 
turn for whist and stam: SP do that took 
years to reconstruct!) she had promoted her- 
self to the dignity of a schoolmistress ; govern- 
ing in that capacity that fine old red-brick 
ies’ seminary at Paddington,—pulled down 
for the railway now—Portchester House. 
*Twas there I first saw the pretty old lady : 
for I had a cousin receiving her “ finishing ” 
at Portchester House, and ’twas there—being 
at the time some eight years of age—that 
first fell in love with an astonishingly beauti- 
ful creature, with raven hair and gazelle-like 
eyes, who was about seventeen, and the oldest 
girl in the school. When I paid my cousin a 
visit I was occasionally admitted—being of a 
mild and watery disposition, and a very little 
boy of my age—to the honors of the tea table. 
I used to sit ‘opposite to this black-eyed Juno, 
and be fed by her with slices of those curious 
open-work cross-barred jam tarts, which are 
so frequently met with at genteel tea-tables. 
I loved her fondly, wildly: but she dashed my 
spirits to the ground one day, by telling me 
not to make faces. I wonder whether she 
married a duke ! 
The pretty old lady kept school at Port- 
ehester House for many, many years, sup- 
rting and comforting that fashionable fel- 


low, her father. She had sacrificed her youth, 
the firstlings of her beauty, her love, her 
woges, everything. The gay fellow had grown 
a little paralytic at last; and, becoming very 
old and imbecile and harmless, had been rele- 
xe to an upper apartment in Portchester 


ouse. Here, for several years, he had vege- 
tated in a sort of semi-fabulous existence as 
the “ old gentleman ;” very many of the young- 
er ladies being absolutely unaware of him; 
till, one evening, a neat coflin with plated 
nails and handles, arrived at Portchester 
House, for somebody aged seventy-three, and 
the cook remarked to the grocer’s young man 
that the ‘old gentleman’ had died that morning. 
The pretty old lady continued the educa- 
tion of generations of black-eyed Junos, in 
French, geography, the use of the globes, and 
the usual branches of a polite education, long 
after her father’s death. Habit is habit ; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cutts had died of fever in the 
Walcheren expedition—so the pretty old lady 
kept school at Portchester House until she 
was very, very old. When she retired, she 
devised all her savings to her ugly sisters’ chil- 
dren; and calmly, cheerfully, placidly pre- 
red to lay herself down in her grave. Hers 
been a long journey and a sore servitude; 
but, perhaps, something was said to her at the 
end, about being a good and faithful servant, 
‘and that it was well done. 
Such is the dim outline which the picture 
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in my portfolio presents to me of the pretty 
old lady. Sharpened as her pretty features 
were by age, the gentle touch of years of 
pe of an equable mind and calm desires, 
nad passed lovingly over the acuities of her 
face, and softened them. Wrinkles she must 
have had, for the stern usurer Time will have 
his bond; but she had smiled her wrinkles 
away, or had laughed them into dimples. Our 
just, though severe mother, Nature had re- 
warded her for having worn no rouge in her 
youth, no artificial flowers in her spring; and 
gave her blooming roses in her December. 
Although the sunset of her eyes was come 
and they could not burn you up, or melt you 
as in the noontide, the sky was yet pure, and 
the luminary sank to rest in a bright halo: 
the shadows that it cast were long, but sweet 
and peaceful,—not murky and terrible. The 
night was coming; but it was to be a night 
starlit with faith and hope, and not a season 
black of storms. 

It was for this reason, I think, that being 
old, feeling old, looking old, proud of being 
old, and yet remaining handsome, the pretty 
old lady was so beloved by all the pretty girls. 
They adored her. They called her a “ dear 
old thing.” They insisted upon trying their 
new bonnets, shawls, scarfs, and similar fem- 
inine fal-lals, upon her. They made her the 
fashion, and dressed up to her. They never 
made her spiteful presents of fleecy hosiery, 
to guard against a rheumatism with which she 
was not afflicted; or entreated her to tie her 
face up when she had no toothache ; or bawl- 
ed in her ear on the erroneous assumption 
that she was deaf,—as girls will do, in pure 
malice, when age forgets its privileges, and 
apes the levity and sprightliness of youth. 
Above all, they trusted her with love-secrets 
(I must mention, that, though a spinster, the 
pretty old lady was always addressed as Mis- 
tress). She was great in love matters,—a 
complete letter-writer, without its verbosity: 
as prudent as Pamela, as tender as Amelia, 
as judicious as Hooker, as dignified as Sir 
Charles Grandison. She could scent a Love- 
lace at an immense distance, bid Tom Jones 
mend his ways, reward the constancy of an 
Uncle Toby, and reform a Captain Booth. I 
warrant the perverse widow and Sir Roger 
de Coverly would have been brought together, 
had the pretty old lady known the parties and 
been consulted. She was conscientious and 
severe, but not intolerant and implacable. 
She did not consider every man in love a 
“wretch,” or every woman in love a “silly 
thing.” She was pitiful to love, for she had 
known it. She could tell a tale of love as 
moving as any told to her. Its hero died at 
Walcheren. 

Where shall I find pretty old ladies now-a- 
days? Where are they gone,—those gentle, 
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kindly, yet dignified, antiquated dames, mar- 
tied and single ? 

My young friend Adolescens comes and 
tells me that I am wrong, and that there are 
as many good old ladies now as of yore. It 
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may be so: it may be, that we think those 
pleasant companionships lost because the years 
are gone in which we enjoyed them: and that 
we imagine there are no more old ladies, be- 
cause we loved are dead. 





Dr. Rae writes to the Athenceum :— 
“13, Salisbury Street, Strand, Feb. 12. 


“ Observing in your journal of the 10th inst. 
some statements entitled ‘An additional gleam 
of light on the probable fate of the Franklin Ex- 
pedition,’ would you have the kindness to give 
insertion to the following remarks on the sub- 
ject. The person from whom this ‘ additional 
gleam,’ is said to have been obtained was cer- 
tainly one of my best men on the recent Arctic 
Expedition. e is, however, not an Esquimaux, 
but a Cree Indian, named Thomas Mistegan 
(erroneously called Mastitukwin), who had never 
lived among the Esquimaux until he accompa- 
nied me to the Arctic Sea, nor could he speak 
or understand a syllable of the Esquimaux lan- 
guage until he, as well as my other men, picked 
up a few words during the month or two we 
were with the natives of Repulse Bay. Our 
winter station at Repulse Bay was exactly on the 
Arctic Circle, and consequently we had not, as 
represented, ‘six weeks constant night,’ for re- 
fraction raised the sun at noon quite above the 
horizon, even on the 22nd of December, and 
on this—the shortest day—there were three 
hours good daylight. My northern journey com- 
menced on the last day of March, 1854, and 
occupied us fifty-six days, and not ‘thirty-seven 
days,’ as stated. We were never ‘one hundred 
miles,’ nor even one mile ‘ beyond the region in- 
habited by the Esquimaux,’ although, for a very 

d reason (the scarcity of deer, etc.,) none of 
these people were seen at or near our extreme 
oint at the season of the year we were there. — 
hat one or two of Sir John Franklin’s men 
may still be alive, is probably a theory of the 
reverend gentleman whe communicates the in- 
formation. That ‘Sir John Franklin’s watch, 
all in pieces,’ was found, is more than I yet 
know. How the Esquimaux, or Thomas Miste- 
gan, the Cree, could distinguish it without any 
particular marks, from the fragments of six or 
cight other watches, all obtained at the same 
time, is a question which I shall leave the Rev. 
T. Hurlburt and his informant to decide. The 
statement that ‘there was plenty of wood among 
the natives,’ and that ‘the ship was a god-send’ 
to them is equally incorrect with the previous 
portion of this report. Among some dozen or so 
of sledges, I saw three, or at most four of 
wood; the wood in these was old and worn; and 
the Esguimaux distinctly told me that it had 
been obtained from a vessel many years ago, and 
pointed out the place on the chart in Prince- Re- 
gent’s Inlet, agreeing very closely with the posi- 
tion of Sir John Ross’s vessel, abandoned, I think 
in 1832 or 1833. Two of the sledges were made 
of the jawbones of whales, and all the others 
were formed of musk-ox skins, folded up in the 





form of sledge runners, and frozen together by 
an application of mud and water. 

To this last mode of forming sledges the 
natives never resort, unless driven thereto by a 
very great scarcity of wood, because as soon as 
the sun acquires power in the spring, the skins 
thaw and become so soft and pliable as to be un- 
fit for use. The Esquimaux were from the same 
cause— scarcity of wood— equally ill provided 
with canoes, not having above half as many in 
proportion to the number of the party as they had 
when I wintered at Repulse Bay in 1846-7. One 
or two of their spear-handles and bows were 
made of oak and ash, which appeared fresh and 
new; probably portions of the oars and gun-wales 
of the boat found where the dead men were seen. 
Indeed, wood was so highly prized by the natives 
that a piece of stick about 5 feet long and 1 1-2 
inch diameter was as highly-valued by them as a 
dagger or large knife, which most certainly 
would not have been the case had the Esquimaux 
obtained possession of one or even a portion of 
one of Franklin’s ships. It is said that, “ Sir 
John Franklin was found dead with his blanket 
over him and his gun by his side.” ‘This is as 
difficult a question to decide as that of the 
identity of the fragments of Sir John’s watch— 
The Esquimaux accounts, to me, were plain and 
simple. They said, ‘that there was no old man 
with the party of “ whites” when seen alive,— 
that the leader, or apparent leader (for the natives 
could only judge by seeing one person walking 
unincumbered, whilst the others were dragging 
the sledges and boat), was a tall, stout man, 
taller than myself, and, consequently, about six 
feet high. hey also remarked, that they 
thought one of the dead bodies found was that 
of an officer (chief), as he had a telescope strap- 

d over his shoulder, and had his double-barrel- 

ed gun lying under him. I shall leave your 
readers to judge how much reliance can be placed 
on the report of Mistegan, whom I, at the same 
time, exonerate from the imputation of having 
wilfully misstated facts. The Rev. Mr. Hurlbert 
has evidently “jumped” at conclusions, which 
any statement that could have been made by 
Mistegan would scarcely warrant his arriving at 
—lI am, etc., Joun Rae. 





The Emperor of France has given 40,000 
francs for the purpose of founding a new labora- 
tory in connection with the High Normal School 
in Paris. It will be placed under the direction 
of M. Sainte-Claire Deville, und will be‘confined 
to researches and analyses in mineral chemistry. 
An order has been given to construct a vast 
number of cuirasses and other military armour 
of aluminum tested at this mvsney This 
metal possesses the great advantage of being in- 
oxidable, and at the same time extremely light. 





DEATH OF 
From The Morning Chronicle, March 5. 
DEATH OF NICHOLAS, 


Ir would be difficult to over-estimate, even in 
times of the profoundest peace, the importance of 
the abrupt termination of a reign of thirty years 
by one of the most powerful sovereigns in the 
world, whose character and policy had served to 
stamp, in a pre-eminent degree the idiosyncrasy 
of his age. Possessed of the profoundest dis- 
simulation, of the most indomitable energy, of 
the firmest determination, of the most persever- 
ing labor, of inexhaustible resource in difficulty, 
it could scarcely fail to happen that the death of 
the Emperor NicHovas, at whatever period of 
his reign it had been destined to transpire, would 
exert a vast influence on the future of the Rus- 
sian Empire, and paralyze the grand schemes, 
whether of government or of war, with which 
his powerful and untiring intellect might be 
charged. The life of a sovereign wielding 
with absolute authority a cruel and relentless 
sceptre over seventy millions of human beings 
—and alarming, in turn, by the progress of his 
power, all the monarchies of Europe and Asia— 
must necessarily have formed one of the most 
salient features in the international politics of 
the day. It remains then to us, to consider the 
import of that death-note which is now sound- 
ing over Europe, as from the trumpet of the 
Archangel, to awaken the liberation of States, at 
a moment when the life of the tyrant stood in 
peculiar antagonism to the allied interests of the 
world, and when his individual policy had been 
thus far staked in successful opposition to the 
voice of all the nations of the West. 

The political career of the Emperor Nicholas, 
was characterized by an astonishing variety of 
means, and by a yet more marvellously persever- 
ing unity ofend. He seemed, indeed, alternately 
to be the conqueror, and the guardian of peace. 
He feigned to be the unvarying champion of 
conservative order. Yet, in reality, he was ever 
consistently building up and extending the 
might of Russia. The early years of his reign 
were cast in a period of war; and, after a long 
interlude of European peace, his policy once 
more reverted to war. But Nicholas was pos- 
sessed of that insight into the character of his 
age which it has been the lot of few conquers 
ors to attain. On the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Adrianople, in 1829, he discovered that the 
temper of Europe was changed; and that the 
traditional policy of military com which a 
long line of usurping predecessors fad pursued, 
must be thenceforth abandoned. Accordingly, 
he substituted, for a lengthened period, the insidi- 
ous encroachments of diplomacy, backed by 
power, for the open arrogations which had com- 
menced, and which terminated his reign. The 
success of his negotiations was more signal than 
the triumph of his arms. He gained in peace 
far more than he could have surrendered by an 
abandonment of the Muscovite traditions of war. 

The encroaching policy of the Government of 
Russia dates from a period long anterior to the 
accession of the House of Romanorr. The real 
founder of the Empire—who centralized its 
polity—who first constituted it a European State 
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—who gave shape and form to its innate genius 
for aggression—and who established those con- 
quering traditions which his successors have 
maintained as the most sacred faith of Muscovy 
—we take to have been the Czar Viapimir. 
He it was who carried his arms to Constantino- 
ple as the last heathen and the first Christian 
Sovereign of the Russias, and brought back cap- 
tive priests from the Byzantine capital to instruct 
his Court and people in the doctrines of Christ- 
ianity. He, too, it was who, in the affairs of 
internal government, laid the base to that fabric 
of political organization of which the Great 
Peter long afterwards raised the superstructure. 
It is only from the commencement of the last 
century that Russia becomes known to the West 
of Europe as a great and in any degree as a 
civilized Power. But it was by the slow work- 
ings of preceding ages alone that the Empire 
was raised to these conditions of political im- 
portance. There was much, indeed, of retrogres- 
sion, as well as of progress in those early times. 
But it is ape | certain that without the ante- 
cedent policy of Virapimir, Russia would never 
have attained the political development which 
she displayed under the reign of Perer. 

The political and social aspect exhibited b 
the eighteenth century throughout the States o 
Europe—the military and ambitious character 
still presented, in great degree, by the Turkish 
nation, and the melancholy feuds and divisions 
of the Holy Roman Empire—afterwards united 
to give scope to that policy of aggrandizement 
which has since become the first tradition of the 
House of Romanorr. The triumvirate of 
CaTHERINE, of PoTeMKIN, and Suwarrow, 
seems still associated with a career of conquest, 
with a violation of the rights of States, and an 
abrogation of the fundamental principles of in- 
ternational law, which belong rather to the un- 
civilized populations of Asia than to a great 
member of the European commonwealth. The 
continuous aggressions of Russia upon Turkey 
may be gathered from the fact that, at no very 
distant period, the Ottoman Government was 
possessed of all the territories encompassing the 
Black Sea shore. One by one, the lands won by 
the prowess of the Crescent have been wrested 
by the ambition of the Cross; and Europe 
has reclaimed what a less barbarous Asia had 
held for her own. 

In order to understand the manner in which 
this system of policy has been so long and suc- 
cessfully maintained by Russia, we must cast our 
eyes upon the working of the springs of action 
in the interior of the Empire. I¢ is difficult to 
speak of Russia as a nation; for the Russian 
monarchy is composed of an aggregation of dis- 
cordant nationalities. The policy of Govern- 
ment has been ever allied, as we have already 
intimated, with the Muscovite population. That 
race may be said to form at once the nucleus 
and the dominant party of the State. But it is 
of comparatively insignificant importance in a 
numerical point of view; and it is certain that 
there are few Empires of the earth so incompact 
so dependent on mere political unity, and conse- 
quently so liable to disruption from internal 
causes, as that of Russia. To the west of the 
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central or Muscovite territory is the Polish 
nation ; to the south is the Sclavonic; and in 
every direction are other nationalities, whose 
centrifugal influence is controlled simply by the 
centripetal force of an unbending despotism of 
arms. Hence it has happened that that gigantic 
military organization, which has served to sus- 
tain the traditions of conquest abroad, was also 
primarily dictated by the necessities of Govern- 
ment at home. 

It cannot be denied that the character of the 
successive reigns of ALEXANDER and NicnoLas 

ave reason to hope that the violent and unscrupa- 
ous policy of Carnertne had been at length 
ignored by the Government of Russia. Both 
Sovereigns, indeed, were ambitious. ALEXANDER 
in the day-dreams of his glory, shared with Napo- 
LEON that magnificent scheme for the division of 
Europe between two rival monarchies which was 
shadowed forth on the raft of Tilsit. He ap- 
propriated Finland, and he extended his political 
authority in the south. But his domestic Gov- 
ernment was characterized by a lenity which few 
other contemporary Sovereigns of the Continent 
displayed. The main feature of his military en- 
terprise was that of a defence against invaded 
rights. Nicnonas himself long yielded to the 
change in popular opinion. Time, however, 
proved at length that no change of principles had 
corresponded to these outward alterations of 
policy. Europe rose in unanimous indignation 
against the disturber of that public peace which 
had finally become the normal condition of Eu- 
rope. 

What may be the immediate consequence of 
the signal act of retribution which has just ar- 
rested the pride and vainglory of man, it would be 
rash in the extreme to predict. But itis difficult to 
resist the conviction that the sagacious counsels 
of that aged Minister—who has suffered his de- 
clining years to be degraded by becoming the 
instrument of every species of tyranny, duplicity, 
and wrong—will return to their original predomi- 
nance in the Russian State, and urge upon the 
Imperial Government those concessions to the 
just demands of Western Europe which even 
the might of the House of Romanorr is daily 
growing less and less able to resist. To those 
few who may cherish in Russia the recollection 
of a name which will elsewhere be handed down 
with the universal execration of mankind, there 
may arise perhaps this consolatory pride, that 
the great struggle maintained between Russia 
and Europe was dependent upon a single life; 
and that the contest which may now perhaps be 
approaching to its close, was sustained by the 
individual arm of Nicnoxas against the united 
energies of the nations of Western Europe. 


Se CS Se See eet ee 
It is not yet the time to form an impartial 


judgment on the character of the Emperor N1-’ 


CHOLAS. This nation still resents the outrage on 
public honor of which the Autocrat has been 
guilty—still mourns the loss of brave troops sa- 
crificed in repelling his ambition. The onward 
march of civilization has been arrested in its 
course, and all the triumphs of progress, of 
which this age so justly boasts, have been 
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turned into a mockery. The Emperor Nicuoras 
is presented to the imagination of the English 
people as the archetype of all that is most awful 
in Royal or Imperial wickedness—as the do- 
mestic tyrant, the enslaver of nations, the high 
priest of the religion of force, the — master 
of diplomatic perfidy and fraud.. Whatever ver- 
dict History may pronounce on his career, his 
contemporaries, however severe their condem- 
nation, can scarcely be accused of injustice, be- 
cause they have suffered, still are suffering, and, 
for aught they know, may suffer for years to come, 
the consequences of his inordinate ambition, and 
of the system of combined conquest and cor- 
ruption which he, if he copied it from his  pre- 
decessors, at least carried to perfection. 

The Emperor Nicnoxas partook of some of 
the best and some of the worst qualities of the 
Sovereign who before him occupied the Imperial 
throne. His career was one long uninterrupted 
effort to consolidate his power. Scarcely had 
he mounted the throne, now nearly 30 years ago, 
when a formidable conspiracy and insurrection, 
in the name of the brother he had displaced, 
called forth the latent energy of his character.— 
From the hour when he quiet that incipient re- 
bellion, the Russians knew they had a master, 
and superadded to the fanatical superstition with 
which they revered the Czar, a fear and respect 
for the individual Monarch who bore that title. 
It is difficult to conceive the life of one man elas- 
tic enough to compass the schemes of aggrandzic- 
ment actually realized by the Emperor Nicnovas, 
He combined the domestic policy of Louis XI. 
with the insatiable ambition for conquest of the 
first Napoteon. Let us in justice add, that he 
emulated the better genius of the last-named 
Monarch, in the grandeur of his plans for the 
elevation of his people, their advancement in 
refining arts and knowledge, and the develop- 
ment of their military resources. 

It is not easy to understand how Europe could 
have permitted the course of military conquests 
and of encroachment by diplomatic intrigue, with 
which the Emperor Yeevenss signalized his 
reign. No conqueror of modern times has ad- 
ded such immense territory, and so permanently, 
to his domains. The Emprror regarded him- 
self as the inheritor and executor of a vast plan 
of universal empire, to the achievement of which 
nearly all his immediate predecessors had contri- 
buted. He believed himself destined to com- 
plete the work—at least to place in the hands of 
his successor the weapon by which it was to be 
perfected. Perhaps the approach of age, and the 
anticipation of early death, led him to overleap 
his usual caution, when he deliberately forced on 
the Western Nations the war in which they are 
now engaged. He thought to find them divided 
—he lived to see them more firmly united than 
they ever yet had been, and to know that his 
name was execrated throughout the world by the 
ruling powers, because he had wantonly destroy- 
ed the prestige which had enabled him to protect 
them, by the insurrectionary “nationalities,” be- 
cause he had knit more firmly by his aggression 
the strength of their so-called oppressors. 
fled alike in his diplomacy and in his military 
character, he died knowing that he had flung away 
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the hardy-earned fame of a long and too success- 
ful career. 
The possible results of this event can scarcely 
be com The immense machine of 
ian aggressive force is suddenly deprived of 
its mainspring and director. Who shall —_ 
its powers? Humor had long been busy wit! 
the dynastic pean involved in the possible 
contingency of the Emprror’s death. Of his 
two next sons, the one nearest to the succession 
was said not to partake his policy, while the 
other was held to be the chosen chief of the old 
Russian party, and to be even zealous in the de- 
sire to carry out his father’s schemes. Will the 
death of Nicnoras be followed by any internal 
revolution in Russia? Will, the war once set in 
motion be made to run its course—or will advan- 
tage be taken of this event to withdraw honor- 
ably from a position, which is untenable except 
at the risk of meeting the whole world in arms ? 
These are the two great questions which im- 
mediately occupy the public mind in Western 





Europe. Against one thing we would warn peo- 
ple and rulers alike to be on their guard. Let 
them not suppose that the death of a man is the 
death of a system. Nicuoxas but obeyed a dark 
idea of destiny in all he did. His merit to Rus- 
sian eyes, consisted in the gigantic energy and 
unwearied watchfulness with which he accom- 
plished his appointed task. The personal char- 
acter of the succeeding Prince might for atime - 
modify the action of the Russian system; but 
there it would still remain, a great and myste- 
rious inheritance, a devolved duty. It is possible, 
in the words of Lord CLarenpoy, that the death 
of the Emperor Nicnoras may “ exercise an im- 
portant and immediate influence on the policy 
of Russia.” But, after all we have suffered from 
the incarnate genius of that policy during the 
last two years, it would be something worse than 
weakness were we to recede from our position, 
in expectation of some relaxation of its omni- 
present action, to follow from the personal char- 
acter of the Emperor’s successor. 





From Paris correspondence we gleam a few 
paragraphs of interest, as proving how close is 
the assumed relations of literature to events in 
France. Madame Sand, we hear has received a 
warning not to publish in Za Presse that portion 
of her memoir which relates to the year 1812 
and the retreat from Moscow. M. Eugéne Sue’s 
romance, “Le Diable Médecin,” appearing in 
the Siecle, has been suspended by superior or- 
der :—the story is said to have given offence in 
high quarters by its free description of “ the lux- 
ury that is called prosperity.” M. Berryer’s re- 
ception at the Institute has produced more sur- 
Giles than were expected. His speech—more 
political even than has lately been the case in the 
arena which, as Government alleges, is now the 
only debating club left in France—was prohibit- 
ed to the journals, but only after the country 
editions had been printed and sent out. Paris 
consequently could not read what all the provin- 
ces could read :—and next day the sensitive au- 
thority withdrew its ban. Government, how- 
ever, was not satisfied ; and it is whispered that 
the power which has swept the whole horizon of 
intellectual France will not respect the institute, 
unless the members “ learn how to respect them- 
selves.” Unhappily, the Institute has put itself, 
morally to a certain extent, in the power of 
Government; as its late elections, though of emi- 
nent men, have not always commanded the ap- 
proval of that intellectual public which stands 
aparc from political coteries. M. Berryer is a 
ay chief,—not one of the writers of whom the 

nce of posterity willbe proud. MM. Salvan- 
dy, Molé Pasquier are not known as French 
Classics. Why, then, are they members of the 
Institute? Such is the grave question which M. 
Berryer’s escapade has raised ? 





The Needlemakers’ is the only City Company 
not incorporated by a crowned head, they hav- 
ing received their Charter from Cromwell in 
1656. They have no Hall, but these character- 





istic arms : vert : three needles in fess argent, each du- 
cally crowned or: crest, 2 Moor’s head, couped at the 
shoulders in profile proper, wreathed about the 
temples argent, and in his ear a pearl (the crest 
originally was an apple-tree and serpent); sup- 

orters, a man and woman (termed Adam and 

ve), wreathed round the waist with leaves, all 
proper, in the woman’s dexter hand a needle 
argent: motto, “ They sewed fig-leaves together 
and made themselves aprons.” Stow tells us 
that needles were sold in Cheapside in the reign 
of Queen Mary, and were then made by.a Span- 
ish negro, by a secret art; they are also said to 
have been made in London by a native of India, 
in 1545; and by one Elias Krause, a German, in 
1566. Needles were first made, or rather finish- 
ed, in Whitechapel, by one Mackenzie ; hence 
the cry of “ Whitechapel needles, twenty-five for 
apenny.” The trade then removed to the bord- 
ers of Warwickshire and Worcestershire; but 
Whitechapel labels are still used, and the fame 
of “Whitechapel sharps” has reached the inte- 
rior of Africa. 

Curiosities of London. 





Artirician Ice.—Your correspondent in- 
quires ‘“‘ What was the substance exhibited under 
the name of artificial ice for skating on at the 
Egyptian Hall and Baker Street Bazaar, many 
years ago?” I believe it was merely a strong 
solution of Epsom or Glauber salts, which was 
frequently replaced, as it was soon cut up by the 
skates.— Notes and Queries. 





First Book PRINTED IN New EnGLAnD.— 
At the sale of the residue of Mr. Pickering’s 
books at Sotheby’s Rooms, a lot (531) was sold 
comprising various editions of the Psalms be- 
twixt the years 1630 and 1675; it was purchased 
by Mr. Stevens, the American agent, who stated 
that one of the versions, dated 1646, was the first 
book printed in New England. 

Notes and Queries. 
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LETTERS OF 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
LETTERS OF DEAN SWIFT. 
(Continued from Living Age, No. 566.) 


Tue next letter will be found especially re- 
markable. The Dean assures Motte that he 
did not intend that any other bookseller than 
he should be concerned in the publication of 
his works. He intimates his determination to 
entrust the care of his posthumous writings to 
Mr. Pope, and expresses his hope that all his 
avowed productions should at some future time 
be issued in a collected edition. This was 
at last accomplished by Motte’s successor, 
Charles Bathurst, under the editorship of Dr. 
Hawkesworth, in the year 1768. 


Dublin, Jul. 15th, 1732. 

S*,—I received your letter but two days ago, 
and will first answer the material part of it. Up- 
on my word, I never intended that any but y’self 
should be concerned as printer or bookseller in 
anything that shall be published with my con- 
sent while I am alive, or after my death by my 
executors. As to my posthumous things I shall 
intrust them to Mr. Pope, but with a strong re- 
commendation that you alone may be employed: 
Supposing and being assured of your honest and 
fair dealing, which I have always found. I am 
likewise desirous that some time or other all that 
I acknoledge to be mine in prose and verse, 
which I shall approve of, with any little things 
that shall be thought deserving, should be pub- 
lished by themselves by you during my life (if it 
it contains any reasonable time), provided you 
are sure it will turn to your advantage. And 
this you may say to Mr. Pope, as my resolution, 
unless he hath any material objections to it, 
which I would desire to know. For I ever in- 
tended the property as a bookseller should be 
onely in you, as long as you shall act with jus- 
tice and reason, which I never doubted in the 
least; and I conceive that Mr. Pope’s opinion of 
you is the same with mine. 

I am so well recovered of my lameness, that I 
can ride in gambadoes and hope in some time 
to come to my stirrups. I ride twice or thrice a 
week about ten miles at a time, and I begin to 
walk the town, but, with halting a little. I tryed 

our remedy a good while onely not with red 
af but I use at present onely a soap playster. 
If I should be able before summer is spent to ride 
with stirrups, and get more strength in the sinew 
above my left heel, so as to be able to get in and 
out of aship and a boat without danger of a new 
wrench, by severall of which my cure hath been 
much put back I did propose to go over and 
pass a month at Amesbury,* and then the 
winter with Mr. Pope; but God knows whether 
I shall find it possible. Pray thank Mrs. Motte 
in my name, for her kind remembrance, with 
my humble service. I had lately a letter from 
i. Cozen Launcelot, in answer to one I sent by 
. Jackson, who I believe forgot to give her a 
small present I troubled him to carry over: it 
was only a piece of gold that goes here for 40™- 
but with you is worth something less. 


* The Duke of Queensberry’s seat in Wiltshire. 


DEAN SWIFT. 


I received the box with the Bibles and Dr, 
Felton’s books. The Bibles I think are ve 
good; I hope you have included the “my 0} 
carriage to Chester, for I shall send yous ank 
bill in two or three days of 8” 12° 6% If there 
be any more for the carriage, Mr. Jackson shall 
pay you. I desire my humble service and thanks 
to Dr. Felton; I have deliver’ the three books 
as he has directed. I will write to Coz™ Launce- 
lot soon. 

I am your assured friend and very humble 
serv‘, 

J. Swirr. 
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I will add to Bank bill the 
16s. for the Telescopes, which 
I might have forgot if I had 
not kept y* Letters. 
To Mr. Benjamin Motte, 
Bookseller, at the Middle Temple 
gate in Fleet Street, 

London. 


This letter is important, in reference to 
Swift’s intentions with respect to the copy- 
right of his writings, and the next is still more 
so. Conscious that the promulgation of his 
severe satires and uncourtly politics was made 
at no little risk to a mes ay he seems to 
have considered that any bold man who bray- 
ed the result was well entitled to all the profits 
that might attend his venture :* at the same 
time, with a desire to place his writings before 
as wide a range of readers as possible, he was 
willing to afford every encouragement in his 
power to their production, and re-production. 
Anything like copyright was, according to the 
Dean’s account, unknown in Ireland; but if 
a Dublin printer, who possessed the first copy, 
chose to take it to London and there acquire 
a copyright in it, he was welcome so to do. 
Faulkner, the Dublin bookseller, had in several 
instances followed this course. 


Dublin, Nov. 4th 1732. 

§*,—-If I did not answer yours of Sept’ 4th, as 
I thought I did, I will do it now, and indeed I 
do not find it indorsed as answered. ’ Tother 
day I received two copyes of the last Miscellany,t 
but I cannot learn who brought them to the 
house. Mr. Pope had been for some months be- 
fore writing to me that he thought it would be 
proper to publish another Miscellany, for which 


9 8 6 


* “Swift readily abandoned the profits of his 
publications to those whom he meant to favor,” 
remarks Sir Walter Scott, Works, i. 382, “The 
pecuniary emoluments of literature Swift seems 
never to have coveted, and therefore readily aban- 
doned to Pope the care of selecting and arrangin 
their fugitive pieces into three volumes of Miscel- 
lanies, as well as the profit that might arise from 
the publication.” Scott, in life of Swift, i. 316. 

+ This volume was entitled “ Miscellauies. The 
Third Volume. London: Printed for Benj. Motte 
at the Middle Temple Gate, and Lawton Gilliver 
at Homer’s Head, against St. Dunstan’s Church in 
Fleetstreet, 1732.” ft consists of 100 pages of verse, 
and 276 of prose. 
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he then gave me reasons that I did not well com- 


prehend, nor do I remember that I was much, 


convinced, because I did not know what fund he 
had for it, little imagining that some humorous 
or satyrical trifles that I had writ here occasion- 
ally (and sent some to the press, while others 
were from stollen copyes) would make almost 
six-sevenths of the whole verse part in the book ; 
and the greatest part of the prose was written b 

other persons of this kingdom as well as myself. 
I believe I have told you, that no Printer or 
Bookseller hath any sort of property here. I 
have writ some things that would make people 
angry. I always sent them by unknown kands ; 
the Printer might guess, but he could not accuse 
me; he ran the whole risk, and well deserved the 
property, if he could carry it to London and 


‘ print it there, but I am sure I could have no 
ony at all. Some things, as that of the 


uldier and Scholar, the Pastorall, and one or 
two more, were written at a man of qualityes 
house in the North who had the originals, while 
I had no copy, but they were given to the L¢ Lt 
and some others; so copyes ran, and Faulkner 
got them, and I had no property: but Faulkner 
made them his in London. I have sent a kind 
of certificate owning my consent to the publish- 
ing this last Miscellany, — my will; and 
however it comes to pass, there are not a few 
errata that quite alter the sense in those indiffer- 
ent verses of mine. The best thing I writt, as I 
think, is called a Libel on Dr. D. and L¢ Car** 
which I find is not printed, because it gave great 
offence here—and your Court was offended at 
one line relating to Mr. Pope. 

I care not to say any more of this Miscellany, 
and wish you may not be a looserbyit. I find my 
mame is put at length in some notes, which I 
think was wrong; but I am at too great distance 
to help it, and must bear what I cannot remedy. 

Two days ago I had yours without date, re- 
lating to Mr. Ewen;t I would fain know what 
sort of calling or credit he is of. He gave me the 
account of Mrs. Daviss’s | death; said he was 


*i. e. Dr. Delany and Lord Carteret. The piece 
in se was subsequently placed among Swift’s 
collected Works. 

+ We find this person mentioned but once in the 
collected edition of Swift’s Works. It is in Motte’s 
letter to Swift of July 31, 1735: “It is plain the 
rascal Nag has no knowledge of those letters of 
yours that Ewin of Cambridge has. Few as they 
are, he would tack some trash to them, and make 


, 2 five or six-shilling book of them.” 


¢ There are two notices in Swift’s Works of per- 
sons of the name of Davis, which may possibly re- 
late to this lady and her husband: though, if so, 
Swift’s memory in the letter before us was slightly 
at fault as to the date of the death of the latter. In 
a letter to the Rev. Mr. Winder dated Jan. 138, 
1698-9, he writes, “I hope you will have much 
better fortune than poor Mr. Davis, who has left a 
family that is like to find a cruel want of him.” In 
the Journal to Stella, Feb. 21, 1712-13: “I have 
been writing a letter to Mrs. Davis at York. She 
took care to have a letter delivered for me at Lord 
Treasurer’s,for I would not own one she sent bypost. 
She reproaches me for not a to her these four 
years; and I have honestly told her, it was my 
Way never to write to those whom I am never 
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well known at Cambridge, that she left him all 
her fortune, onely her cloaths to her sister, one 
Roda Staunton, a poor beggar who hath sixpence 
a week out of my cathedral collections. I desir- 
ed the cloaths might be sold, for which be sent 
4 15° to you, with that mourning ring. I 
wonder on what consideration Mrs. Daviss left 
Mr. Ewen her heir, while her own sister lay 
starving with a lame child and supported bY 
charity. This Ewen writ me another letter, 
suppose when he was drunk: for in it he said 
severall things to Mrs. Daviss’s disadvantage, 
and it is written with ill manners; among other 
things that she pretended to have many years 
ago writt a book or part of a book which the 
world laid upon me. Pray if ever you see him 
let him shew you the letters I writ to her. It is 
above thirty years since her husband dyed; for 
S' W. Temple was then alive, who dyed in 1697, 
and I was sot at his house, and when I went to 
Ire with L* Berkley she had been some years a 
widow, and one or two years after she went for 
meer want to Eng", where she stayed till she 
dyed. Isaw her once or twice in London, but 
never after till about 5 years ago, when my L# 
Oxford and I call’d at Cambridge to dine, and 
there I saw her an hour; nor do T believe I ever 
writ her a dozen letters, and those chiefly to tell 
her I had sent her some money; which I did I 
believe nine or ten times or oftener. So that 
either Ewen lyes, or the Printers would be much 
disappointed, for she was a rambling woman with 
very little tast of wit or humor, as appears by her 
writings. I believe I have tired you as well as 
myself. You may please to send the ring by any 
opportunity. I believe I shall sell it, and give 
the money to her poor sister, and if Ewen be rich 
he ought in conscience to relieve her. I am, ete. 
(End of third side of the sheet.) . 5. 
Iam y? most humble Serv'* J.8.- 


You see this letter is of old date; it was to 

by Mrs. Barber, who falling ill of the gout, I 
defer* it in hopes of her mending. This by 
a private hand, with some others which I desire 
you will send as directed. I had your last with 
the abstracts about the Test. And by them I 
suppose it will be needless to publish the old 
Treatise on that subject. I desire you will see 
Mr. Pilkington 5 L> Mayor’s chaplain,* and 
let him know you have power from me to pay 
him any sum of money as far as 20", taking his 
promissory note. 


Jan” 9th, 1732. JONATHAN SwIFT. 


You will please to convey the inclosed.to Mr. 
Pope in the safest manner you can, for there is 
another in it to a neighbor of his at Dawly.t 

To Mr. Motte. 


Among the epistolary correspondence in 


likely to see, unless I can serve them, which I can- 
not her, etc. Davis the schoolmaster’s widow.” 

* A good deal will be found in Swift’s Works re- 
spooting this gentleman, whom the Lord Mayor 
(Barber) had made his chaplain at Swift’s recom 
mendation. 

t Dawley was the seat of Lord Bolingbroke. 
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the collected editions of Swift’s Works are 
preserved two letters of Motte to the Dean, 
and two from the Dean to Motte, of later date 
than those we have now printed. 

In the first of these, a long letter of the 
publisher dated July 31, 1735, he speaks of 
“Mr. Faulkner’s impression of four volumes” 
having had its run: and that the writer had 
abstained from sueing him at law, because he 
could not do so without bringing Swift’s name 
into a court of justice. This evidently refers 
to an edition of the Miscellanies which had 
been printed in Dublin. Motte afterwards 
says :— 


Mr. Pope has published a second volume of 
his Poetical Works, of which I suppose he has 
made you a present. Iam surprised to see he 
owns s0 little in the four volumes: and speaks of 
these few things as inconsiderable. I am a 
stranger to what part of the copy-money he re- 
ceived: but you who know better, are a compe- 
tent judge whether he deserved it. I always 
thought The Art of Sinking was his, though he 
there disowns it. 


To this passage Dr. Hawkesworth append- 
ed two notes: one stating that “Mr. Pope 
sold the Miscellanies for a considerable sum, 
and offered part of it to Dr. Swift, which he 
refused ;” and the other confirming Motte’s 
belief, that The Art of Sinking was written 
by Pope. 

Another letter from Motte is dated on the 
4th Oct. following. 

On the 1st Nov. Swift briefly answered him 
as follows :— 

Nov. 1, 1735. 
$1r,—Mr. Faulkner in printing those volumes 
did what I much disliked, and yet what was not 
in my power to hinder; and all my friends press- 
ed him to print them, and gave him what manu- 
script copies they had occasionally gotten from 
me. My desire was that those Works should 
have been printed in London, by an agreement 
between those who had a right to them. I am, 
Sir, with great truth, your most humble and 

affectionate servant, Jon. Swirt. 


Another letter of Swift to Motte, written on 
the 25th May in the following year, conveys 
his sentiments on this affair at much greater 
length. Motte had filed a bill in the English 
‘Court of Chancery, to stop the sale of Faulk- 
ner’s edition in England. Swift now took 
Faulkner's part, and that in the most decided 
and emphatic terms; declaring that “ the 
cruel oppressions of the kingdom of England 
are not to be borne. You send what books 
you please hither, and the booksellers here 
can send nothing to you that is written here. 
As this is absolute oppression, if I were a 
bookseller in this town (Dublin), I would use 
all the safe means to reprint London books, 
and run them to any town in England that I 
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could, because whoever offends not the laws 
of God, or the country he lives in, commits no 
sin.” He afterwards states that “ Mr. Faulk- 
with me that I have a 
t opinion of his honesty, though I never 
dealt with him as a printer or bookseller; but 
since my friends told me those - called 
mine would certainly be printed by some 
hedge bookseller, I was forced to be passive in 
the matter.” He declares it to be his inten- 
tion to do the best offices he could to counte- 
nance Mr. Faulkner ; but also adds that he was 
resolved that some unpublished pieces which 
he intended for the press should be printed 
in London, and that the same arrangement 
should be made for whatever he should leave 
to be printed after his death, though if Mr. 
Faulkner then got the first printed copy, re- 
rinted it at Dublin and sent his copies to 
ngland, he thought “he would as nght as 
you London booksellers who load us with 
yours.” 

It is very probable that this letter formed 
the conclusion of the intercourse between 
Swift and Motte. We have quoted its con- 
tents because, in connection with the former 
letter now first published, they exhibit a re- 
markable picture of the literary relations be- 
tween England and Ireland a century 
and illustrate very completely the mode in 
which the greater number of Swift’s writings 
were ushered to the world. 

Mr. Preston, to whom we are indebted for 
the original letters we have now placed before 
our readers, possesses also a short letter of 
Pope, which has no date of the year, but 
which seems to show that he continued to re- 
ceive from Motte’s successor Mr. Bathurst, to 
whom it is addressed, considerable sums on ac- 
count of the Miscellanies. A copyjis here 
subjoined :— 


ner hath dealt so a 


S*—I have put M*. Wright in a way to go on 
with y* Miscellanies, when I shall be at Bath— 
In y* mean time I w’not trouble you for the 
little note of 26.w® was due the beginning of last 
month, if it be any way inconvenient to you.— 
But I w‘ desire you to pay it by small bills, w* I 
will draw upon you to one or two tradesmen I 
owe money to in London. At pres‘ I wish you 
w” pay M'. Vaughan the chairmaker 6 p“ odd, 
w I'll order him next week, if you write me a 
line. I was sorry I c‘ not see M*. Edwards, not 
being able to appoint any day, my servant hay- 
ing been ; point of death. 

I am, Y' affect. Friend and Serv‘. 

Sept. 5. A. Pops. 

To Mr. Bathurst. 


P. S.—We believe it has been discovered 
that the Key to the Dunciad published under 
the name of Barnevelt, as mentioned last 
month, was really issued by Pope himself. It 
was a part of the general system of mystery 
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and mystification which attended the produc- 


tion of the works of these great authors, and 
which at the present time is exercising the in- 

nuity and research of some of our most em- 
ment literary critics and antiquaries, particu- 
larly Mr. Wilson Croaker, Mr. Dilke, and Mr. 
Thoms in “ Notes and Queries.” 

Before closing this subject we may remark 
that two very important letters to the biogra- 





pry of Swift have been recently published in 
. Peter Cunningham’s new edition of John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets—one, the letter of 
introduction given in 1690 by Sir William 
Temple on recommending Swift to Sir Robert 
Southwell, then going ecretsry to Ireland ; 
and the other the last letter written by Swift 
to Dr. Arbuthnot in the year 1733. Both are 
exceedingly interesting documents. 





From The Critic. 
MARQUIS DE DANGEAU. 


A Boox has been recently published in Paris, 
under the care of no less than six editors! Le 
Journal du Marquis de Dangeau, with hitherto un- 

ublished additions and comments by M. de St. 
Gam. The proverb that “too many cooks 
spoil the joint,” holds good on this occasion; the 
book is curious ; but the editors in their preface, 
enamored doubtless with their literary baby 


Strabonem 
Appellat Poetum pater et pullum male parvus 
Si cui filius est ut abortivus fuit olim 
Sisyphus— & ea | 


have, in their enthusiasm gone a little too far.— 
Poor old Dangeau was, at best a skilful courtier, 
and to say that his memoirs are a “monument of 
historical genius,” and that “ administration, 
finance, the army, navy, diplomacy, military tac- 
ties, manners, customs, amusements, every sub- 
ject is most fully described there,” strongly re- 
minds one of the eulogium the Brahmin Val- 
meeki bestows on his own poem, “ Ramayuna,” 
the Sanscrit Iliad. Dangeau was a younger son; 
a cadet de famille; brought up as a Calvinist, 
when he saw the storm of Royal displeasure 
frowning on Protestantism, he speedify became 
converted tothe Church of Rome; and after 
serving for some time in Spain and Portugal, 
went to Court, and soon, by the assistance he lent 
Louis XIV. in winning the good graces of Mlle. 
de la Vallitre and other courtly beauties. render- 
ed himself indispensable. The origin of his fa- 
yor is well described by the Abbé de Choisy :-— 
“ One day as the king was about to preside at 
acouncil, he received a letter from Mile. de la 
Valliére ; he sent for Dangeau, whose sharp wit 
he had noticed, and desired him to write an an- 
swer; the answer was written quickly, and pleas- 
ed exceedingly the royal lover, who, finding let- 
ter writing troublesome, entrusted Dangeau with 
his amorous correspondence. Mlle. de la Val- 
ligre, who found no time for writing, also had 
had recourse to Dangeau’s pen ; and for a whole 
twelvemonth, he wrote both the letters and the 
answers between her and ‘ Le Grand Monarque.’ 
At the expiration of that oe she confessed 
to his Majesty the use she had made of a secre- 
. and he was not less candid towards her. 
he King also made use of Dangeau’s episto- 
lary talents to correspond with Queen Henriet- 
ta of England, and Madame de Montespan ;— 





and what a love intrigue had commenced, ripen- 
ed under the influence of the card table into 
lasting favor. 

Dangeau, one of the most ignorant of men, 
addicted himself to the study of cards, with such 
success that for him the fickle goddess seemed 
to abandon her capricious vicissitudes. He won 
immense sums, and from an obscure adventurer, 
became Governor of Touraine, Ambassador from 
his most Christian Majesty to the Elector of 
the Rhine, Counsellor of State, ete., and mar- 
ried a daughter of the Prince of Furstemberg. He 
died at the fine old age of eighty-four, vitd hono- 
ribus et plenus. The work before us is printed 
from a copy of the original manuscript, which 
now belongs to the Duke de Luynes, and ex- 
tends to thirty-seven folio volumes. In perusing 
the book, the reader cannot help being struck 
with the accuracy of the judgment — upon 
it by St. Simon. ‘It represents with commend- 
able precision an outward picture of the court, 
of its amusements, and the way in which the 
King gets through the day.” A smart couplet 
of the day in which it was written shows the es- 
timate his contemporaries had formed of it :-— 


Avec un doux sourire 
Dangeau se presenta, 
Et pour le faire lire, 
Son livre il apporta. 
Mais voyant que l’enfant bailloit 4 chaque ligne, 
C’est ma relation, don, don, 
Seigneur, conservez-la, la, la, 
Le monde en est indigne ! 





An improved To hical Map of the 
Northern an Middle “Mines ; showing a prac- 
ticable route for the great Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad through the Sierra Nevada; with a 
faithfui delineation of the courses of Rivers, 
Mountain Ranges, and location of Cities, Towns, 
Roads, Mines, ete. By M. Milleson, Civil Engi- 
neer. Published by Alex. Zakreski: San Fran- 
cisco. 

[This interesting map comes to us from Cali- 
fornia. May the best routes be chosen for the 
roads which are to bind us together.. How many 
years is it since Washington was earnest for 
some easy communication to unite James River, 
Va., with the “back country?” We trust that 
he 7 where the “back country” reaches 
now. 
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From The Churchman. 
“THE LAST SHALL BE FIRST.” 


AN negro, formerly a servant in a Tory 
family Shich left the country at the time of the 
Revolution, is always present at the celebration 
of the Holy Communion in one of the churches 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts: invariably 
waiting until all others present have communi- 
cated, he presents himself last, and alone. 

? Tis ended now, the Sacred Feast ; 
Yet, on the chancel stair, 
For whom awaits the white-robed Priest ? 
Who yet remains to share 
The rot ta Body of his Lord, 
To drink the crimson tide, 
For us to-day, as freely poured, 
As once from Jesus’ side ? 


’ Tis he, our brother in the view 
Of Him who died to save 
His children, of whatever hue, 
From Satan and the grave,— 
Not to “ the children’s” Board he comes, 
- Nor drinks “ the children’s” cup, 
’. But humbly feeds him on the crumbs 
The “ dogs ” may gather up. 


Ne’er may the Ethiop’s dusky skin 
A lighter shade retain,— 

But One can cleanse the heart within 
From sin’s corroding stain : 

Foremost, on earth, we taste the bliss 
Our Banquet here supplies, 

Unknown what station shall be his, 
When feasting in the skies ! Crux. 

Cambridge, Fourth Sunday in Lent, 1855. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE WIFE’S REPLY. 
Tuov askest me what offerings bright * 
From climes beyond the sea, 
Thou mayst collect with loving pride, 
To lavish upon me ? 





I seek not costly gems to e 
My brow: thou say’st ’tis fair— 

And if it be, why, love, should I; 
Thy glance with jewels share ? 


Why speakest thou of Orient pearls 
To lay upon my breast ? 

I have a treasure dearer far, 
And fitter there to rest: 


“Thy child and mine my bosom claims, 
hereon repose to seek, 


And all the pearls the ocean hides 
Are worthless near his cheek. 


And when upon his face I gaze, 
With,rapture there I see 

What pearls or diamonds could not yield, 
A likeness, love, of thee. 


Speak then no more of things like these ; 
When thou com’st home again, 
The joy of seeing thee will make 
All other treasures vain. 
But if thou wouldst that joy increase, 
Tl gladly tell thee how— 
Bring, bring me back thy heart again 
As much my own as now! 
Rurs Buck. 
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A Portrait or DrypEen.—As to his habits 
and manners, little is known, and: that little is 
worn threadbare by his many biographers. In 
appearance he became in his mathrer years, fat 
and florid, and obtained the name of “ Poet 
Squab.” His portraits show a shrewd but rather 
sluggish face, with long gray hair floating down 
his cheeks, not unlike Coleridge, but without his 
dreamy eye, like a nebulous star. His conversa- 
tion was less sprightly than solid. Sometimes 
men suspected that he had “sold all his thoughts 
to his booksellers.” His manners are by his 
friends pronounced “modest ;” and the word 
modest fas since been amiably confounded by 
his biographers with “ pure.” Bashful he seems 
to have been to awkwardness ; but he was by no 
means a model of the virtues. He loved to sit 
at Will’s coffee-house, and be the arbiter of criti- 
cism. His favorite stimulus was snuff; and his 
favorite amusement angling. He had a bad ad- 
dress, a down look, and little of the air of a 
gentleman. Addison is reported to have taught 
him latterly the intemperate use of wine; but 
this was said by Dennis, who admired Dryden, 
and who hated Addison ; and his testimony is 
impotent against either party. We admire the 
simplicity of the critics who can read his. plays, 
and then find himself a model of continence and 
virtue. “ Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh ;” and amore polluted mouth 
than Dryden’s never uttered its depravities on 
the stage. We cannot, in fine, call him person- 
ally a very honest, a very high-minded, or a very 
good man, although we are willing to count him 
amiable, ready to make very considerable allow- 
ance for his period and his circumstances, not 
disposed to think him so much a renegado and 
deliberate knave, as a fickle, needy, and childish 
changeling, in the matter of his “ perversion” to 
Popery ; although we yield to none in admiration 
of the varied, highly-cultured, masculine, and 
magnificent forces of his genius. ~ 

EORGE GILFILLAN. 


Poland: ‘its History, Constitution, Literature, 
Manners, Customs. By Count V, Krasinski— 
Part I. (Chapman & Hall.) —A work on Poland 
is well timed just now. Count Krasinski is 
right when he observes that, in England, the 
politicians of the spelling-book have a certain 
number of phrases in their mouths, which they 
suppose to present a summary of Polish history. 
A country, vexed by anarchy, and wasted by mis- 
rule,—a nation which enjoyed, without deserving 
high gifts of fortune, and lost them through its 
own perversity,—a state whose miseries could 
only be ended by the interposition of its neigh- 
bors,—such is the short record contained in vul- 
SS The object of Count Krasinski’s 

is two-fold :—to show that the of 
Poland was not shameful, and that her future is 
not destroyed. As far as he has yet written, he 
displays the spirit of an historian, and brings his 
coun en to judgment freely; but, with no 
disposition to convert history into advocacy, he 
lays open the annals of a brave; free and liberal 
ple, exhibiting in their rasher prowess that 
indomitable courage which is the soul of patriot- 
ism, and which, in the prostratien, forbids them 
like the Roman and the. Venetian, to despair of 
their commonwealth. Atheneum. 








